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A prophet who predicted France's rejection of Gaullism and Communism 


insists that a ‘national revival’ is still necessary if France is to 


become astable member of the free community of the Atlantic nations 


France at the Polls 


Paris 
INCE I write this article before 
the French elections and it will 
be published after the voting, my 
words will seem like folly, or wisdom, 
after the event. But I have never been 
long on political prognostication—a 
quality I share with the Gallup poll— 
and, in any case, it has never been as 
risky as it is at the moment to prog- 
nosticate about France. The only 
useful remarks you can make are 
those of a general character, that 
have a chance to remain valid later, 
and that can, if not foretell, at least 
provide explanatory background for 
the outcome. 

The French elections close a legis- 
lative period of five years—and what 
years! In 1946, France went to the 
polls still under the effects of war 
and its aftermath, liberation. The 
rising influence of Communism and 
Gaullism seemed, from different as- 


By Sal Tas 


spects, to herald a new period of pro- 
found change and renewal, with the 
left the dominant force. 

But a half-decade has passed and 
a totally new psychological situation 
has been created under the impact of 
both internal and external events. 
Even such a technical change as that 
in the new electoral law makes it im- 
possible to use such guidelines as the 
last election. So we must speculate. 

Let us start with the internal sit- 
uation. What has remained of the 
promise of renewal that seemed to 
freshen the political air in France in 
1945-46? True, certain social legis- 
lation has been passed; the area of 
legal protection of the rights of 
workers has been broadened; steps 
have been taken under the Monnet 
Plan and ECA to modernize the econ- 
omy. The chaos of liberation, and the 
lethargy remaining from the occu- 
pation, are no more. France’s agri- 





Tue New Leaver has never before dared to schedule, for publication after 


the event, an article written before it. When Sal Tas’s pre-election piece on 


France arrived in the office a full five days in advance of the elections, we 


deliberated at length over whether to print it, fearing that he—and we— 


might be made to look ridiculous if his report, meant to appear after France 
went to the -polls, should collide with the facts established there. But, as 
matters turn out, we were never happier at having taken a gamble, for Mr. 
Tas’s interpretative account of the probable outcome of the elections is 
borne out, in its essential points, by the French voter himself. Mr. Tas, in 


addition to being our regular corespondent in France, is the author of a 


number of books on Continental affairs and a contributor to many foreign 


periodicals. 





cultural and industrial output is to- 
day higher than it was in 1938. In 
all these respects, France is by no 
means lagging behind her sister 
European nations. 

But the country’s achievements to 
date are a far cry from the picture 
of exciting and radical change called 
up by the liberation, and besides, the 
painful struggle toward recovery has 
been made at considerable cost to 
the great bulk of the population. Al- 
most all wage-earners and salaried 
employes, for example, have suffered 
serious decreases in their real in- 
come, and hence in their purchasing 
power. To some extent, this was in- 
evitable: Reconstruction, and the new 
demands of national defense, were 
bound to exact sacrifices. But the 
burden might have been lightened 
had the French nation met the post- 
war period with an all-out effort to 
attain a much higher degree of pro- 
ductivity, for this might have brought 
about a genuine national revival; 
under such _ circumstances, 
Frenchmen would have accepted the 


most 


necessary sacrifices more stoically. 
Unfortunately, the pettiness and the 
selfishness of the 
French ruling classes aborted the pos- 
sibility of bringing about such a re- 


characteristic 


vival, with the result that every social 
and economic group entered into a 
tense, bitter struggle to preserve its 
own interests without regard to those 
of the nation as a whole. 

An atmosphere of disillusionment 
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QUEUILLE: THE MIDDLE... 


has since set in. This, in the minds 
of visitors to France, seems to be so 
profound that they are convinced the 
French will vote overwhelmingly for 
the extremist parties. Perhaps. But I 
think that this view underestimates 
the power of the Frenchman’s skep- 
tical attitude toward politics. 

As everyone knows, there is a 
strong Communist movement on the 
“left” and a strong Gaullist one on 
the “right,” while in between stand 
the old Government parties ranging 
from Socialist to conservative. Should 
the Communists and Gaullists win a 
majority of the Assembly seats be- 
tween them, the Third Republic will 
really be in jeopardy; for these two 
forces will not be able to govern to- 
gether, but can, by combining at 
strategic moments as they inevitably 
will, prevent anyone else from gov- 
erning. This is, in fact, the central 
problem which has faced the French 
electorate. 

The Communists have defeated the 
Socialists in their struggle to win 
over the proletariat. But the great 
illusion that in 1944 invested the 
Communists ‘with a patriotic glamor 
has since been dispelled. Five years 
of treason—treason to the workers, 
and treason to the nation—have cost 
the Communists much prestige. Their 
intellectual treachery has alienated 
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the middle classes and the intellect- 
uals; and their abuse of the strike 
weapon for political purposes has lost 
them the active support of many 
workers. Great masses of workers 
have left the Red-led Confédération 
Générale du Travail (CGT) but have 
not joined other unions. This “union 
of the 
ironically termed—is rather potent. 
Its members will continue to vote 
Communist, not because they retain 
any confidence in Communism but 
because they have lost confidence in 
everything else; thus a vote for the 
Reds will express their embitterment, 
their disillusion, and their lack of 
faith in themselves and in the future 
of France. Since this adds up to an 
irresponsible and largely non-com- 
mittal gesture, it would be a great 
mistake to base positive conclusions 
on it. France’s Communist leaders 
are certainly too shrewd to do that— 
they know the French workers, and 
they know that the workers will not 


non-organized”’—as it is 


fight for the Communist cause. Al- 
though the CP will not lose many 
votes, it will lose seats, because the 
new electoral law permits the Govern- 
ment-coalition parties to take all the 
seats in a given department if those 
parties win a combined total of more 
than 50 per cent of the votes. 

The second aspect of the threat of 
Gaullist 
movement. When de Gaulle entered 
the political field, during the period 


extremism concerns’ the 


of liberation, it was as leader of the 
whole nation. It never dawned upon 
this essentially unpolitical general 
that he would inherit a situation 
fraught with conflict, for in the first 
flush of liberation the people sought 
a dynamic future and the country’s 
basic problems were momentarily 
obscured. But in the ensuing struggle 
for existence, these problems rose to 
the fore, and the earlier unity was 
destroyed. It is characteristic of de 
Gaulle that, at that point, he con- 
cerned himself primarily with formal 
questions, such as what form the 
French Government should take and 
the strengthening of its executive 
functions (especially those of the 





Presidency, which he wanted for him- 
self). The latter is certainly an im- 
portant problem, especially in France, 
where strong personalities only pro- 
voke mistrust; but there was still the 
unanswered question of what, pre- 
cisely, a strong government ought to 
do in the political, social and eco- 
nomic spheres of French life. 


ONE-PARTY SYSTEM? 


As de Gaulle could not force the 
political parties to surrender part of 
their power in the interest of creating 
a strong executive, de Gaulle re- 
signed. Later, he launched an attack 
on the party system by organizing his 
Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais 


 (RPF). But now, having entered the 


electoral battle, the RPF has become 
in fact a party itselfi—a party whose 
object is, if not to install a one-party 
system, to devour all other parties. 
When de Gaulle entered politics, 
he was the champion of all the 
divergent wings of the resistance 
movement. Now, with hope of a na- 
tional revival gone, there remains in 
France, especially in right-wing 
circles, a desire to see a strong and 
dignified France, a France restored 
to its old role of a great power. But 
this desire takes the form, among the 
right-wing elements, chiefly of de- 
mands for strengthening the execu- 
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EDOUARD HERRIOT: .. . IN TROUBLE 








FRANCE CONTINUED 


tive at the expense not only of Parlia- 
ment and the party system but also 
of the trade unions and other instru- 
ments of public expression. What the 
Right wants is not social rehabilita- 
tion but, rather, a state that will be 
able to combat efficiently the claims 
of the underdog. The elements that 
are of this mind form the bulk of 
de Gaulle’s supporters. 

The Gaullists come largely . from 
the traditional French Right, replete 
with many former Pétainists. ‘The lat- 
ter see in de Gaulle a chance to re- 
turn to power, and find in his pro- 
gram points of basic resemblance 
with Pétain’s: strong executive, 
authoritarian social policy, etc. Of 


course, there are Gaullists who ser- ~ 


iously believe in the more idealistic, 
but nonetheless authoritarian, pro- 
posals worked out by de Gaulle’s top 
lieutenant, Soustelle—but Pétain also 
had such idealistic followers, and in 
the RPF they form the minority. The 
many different currents within the 
RPF may some day clash, but at pres- 
ent they have united on the issue of 
strengthening the executive arm of 
the Government. 

That this is a burning issue is 
demonstrated by the fact that the 
Communists are still permitted to 
function as a fifth column which is 
openly pro-Soviet and works to un- 
dermine the morale of the French 
Army. Jules Moch displayed energy 
and will when he put down the Com- 
munist political strikes of 1948; but 
no preventive measures of any im- 
portance were taken against the Com- 
munists thereafter. De Gaulle is large- 
ly responsible for Communism’s 
post-liberation comeback: He am- 
nestied Thorez, the deserter; he let 
the Communists assume top posts in 
labor and agricultural organizations; 
and he even made friendly gestures 
toward Russia. But there is little 
doubt that, today, de Gaulle is the 
only man in France who is ready 
to take stern anti-Communist meas- 
ures. 

De Gaulle will certainly win many 
seats, but will he sweep the country? 
To assume this would be to underesti- 


mate the one mood that, as far as | 
can make out, dominates all the 
others: the average Frenchman’s nos- 
talgia for the happy and tranquil past. 
The French, said a Gallic wit once, 
adore revolutions but despise change. 
Had de Gaulle confined himself to 
talking revolution, he might have had 
a chance; instead, he stands for real 
change. Just this touch of the “ad- 
send 


in Gaullism will 


venturous” 





MAURICE THOREZ: STILL AN ISSUE 


many middle-class voters to the other, 
more conservative and therefore more 
conformist parties. 

I doubt whether, all in all, the 
Gaullists and the Communists will 
together command half the seats in 
the new National Assembly. 

The Third Force will be saved, 
not by its record of performance— 
some of which is honorable—but by 
its weaknesses. The Gaullists repreach 
the Third Force—symbolized by the 
amiable country doctor, Henri Queu- 
ille—with being immobiliste. But is 
not the French nation itself immobil- 
iste? The elections will answer more 
or less as follows: The Radical So- 
cialists will recover many of their 
prewar strongholds. The Catholic 
MRP, despite the Pope’s intervention, 
will lose to de Gaulle’s RPF a large 
number of those right-wing voters 
who plumped for the former when 
there was no other fashionable con- 
servative concentration. The MRP— 
a purely postwar phenomenon—il- 


lustrates what national “revival” has 
really come down to: the birth and 
stabilization of a religious party, tra- 
ditionally one of the worst features 
of Continental politics. The Socialist 
party will suffer a loss of votes, but 
not of many seats. 

The Socialist party of France con- 
tinues to employ Marxist phraseology, 
but is not in the least Marxist. It 
has lost most of its proletarian sup- 
port, and, in a political sense, is in 
reality the left wing of the Herriot 
movement. In the postwar social- 
economic turmoil that beset France, 
and that led to a decrease in the real 
income of the working class, the So- 
cialists tried to make up for their 
lack of revolutionary energy by sing- 
ing the old revolutionary songs and 
by dropping from their executive 
committee the Third Force’s only 
strong man, Jules Moch, whom the 
Communists hate more than they do 
any other French politician. 

The Socialists sacrificed Moch to 
demagogic considerations influenced 
by Communist propaganda; Moch 
had been accused of persecuting 
workers whereas, in reality, he had 
simply punished the Stalinist fifth 
column. Moch, unfortunately, abetted 
his Socialist detractors by making the 
tactical error of frankly telling a So- 
cialist congress that the defense effort 
would require sacrifices from every- 
one, even the Socialists, and by in- 
dicating that one of these sacrifices 
would have to be to increase the 
age limit for retirement benefits. “A 
very imprudent remark,” a Socialist 
functionary at the congress told me, 
“to make audience 50 
per cent of which is already dreaming 
of retirement.” 

The fundamental problem faced by 
the French—namely, the elimination 
of Communism as a force—will not 
be solved by the elections. Yet neither 
national stability, nor social rebirth, 
can come about unless that precon- 
dition is fulfilled. This seems to con- 
firm an earlier statement of mine 
[THe New Leaper, December 25, 
1950] that France will be saved, but 
not by Frenchmen. 


before an 
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sharply-written letter from Mr. 
Nicholas Granet, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, asserting that Socialism and 
Communism were much the same un- 
der the skin. Answers have already 


em WEEKS AGO, I printed a 


arrived from Norman Thomas and 
other leading members of the Social- 
ist party, and from Louis P. Gold- 
berg and other representatives of the 
Social Democratic Federation. I was 
also pleased by the goodly number 
from college students. It is only natu- 
ral to begin with Norman Thomas: 

“T have no intention of defining 
democratic Socialism once more. | 
have just published a whole book, 
A Socialist’s Faith, which is in a 
sense an answer to the question raised 
by Mr. Granet. 

“What I want to do is to insist that 
the real reason for his denying that 
a Socialist can be a liberal is based 
an his inadequate comprehension of 
what true liberalism ought to mean 
if it is to have value to mankind. If, 
for instance, Woodrow Wilson was 
‘a typical American liberal,’ there 
was, despite Mr. Wilson’s good quali- 
ties, something wrong with American 
liberalism. Segregation of Negroes 
in Washington departments really be- 
gan under him. His attitude toward 
Gene Debs and other political pris- 
oners was a complete denial of the 
liberalism for which the Socialist 
party was ,then standing. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Are Socialism and 
Communism Twins? 


“One merely plays with words 
when, like Mr. Granet, he says or im- 
plies that the liberal stands for true 
‘personal freedom.’ Not so long as he 
defends the class division of society 
and is unconcerned about the bases 
of a just economy. Personal freedom 
scarcely has meaning in the shocking 
economic conditions of a large part 
of the world and it is terribly im- 
paired among our sharecroppers and 
our worst-paid workers. 

“I am not going to argue Marx, 
for orthodox Marxism is not a neces- 
sity to a Socialist. I shall point out 
that, in philosophic terms, the ques- 
tion of the community versus the in- 
dividual is capable of solution by 
recognition that the ideal community 
is a fellowship of free men toward 
which we work. Its ethical basis is to 
love one’s neighbor as one’s self and 
to expand the concept of neighbor. 

“On the road to the goal, there 
are difficult questions to solve, but 
the actual history of Socialist 
achievement where democratic So- 
cialists have got power, for example 
in Britain and Scandinavia, shows 
that democratic Socialism is far more 
consistent with true personal lib- 
erty than the liberalism of Woodrow 
Wilson. Mr. Granet’s contention is 
only tenable if one consciously or un- 
consciously holds that the chief of 
the personal liberties is the right of 
the strong and lucky man to grab all 
he can and hand it down to descend- 
ants who certainly haven’t earned 
it. Liberty grows best when planted 
in the soil of economic justice and 
fair play.” 


Louis P. Goldberg joins with 


Norman Thomas in close harmony: 

“As to the point which has been 
plaguing us since the advent of 
Hayek’s Road to Serfdom (which was 
annihilated by Finer’s Road to Re- 
action) that socialization inevitably 
leads to dictatorship, it was recently 
presented in a long serial article by 
Professor Lewis Corey published in 
the Socialist Call. At the request of 
the Call, I answered Corey. 

. I challenge Granet, Corey, 
Hayek or anyone else to give one 
historical instance in which social- 
ization led to Communism or any 
other form of totalitarianism. So far, 
large-scale democratic socialization 
has occurred only in a few countries 
and in none of them has totalitarian- 
ism become a serious threat. Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries, 
Australia, New Zealand and Israel 
all have ventured into extensive so- 
cialization and every one has re- 
mained democratic. 

“Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany became dictatorships 
before socialization was tried and not 
as the inevitable result of ‘national- 
ization.” 

“What has caused confusion is the 
obvious fact that every personal dic- 
tator tries to gobble up all he can 
and finds ‘nationalization’ a simple 
method of accomplishing that end. 
The dictator being the state, the more 
the state has, the better it is for the 
dictator. Similarly, when so- 
cialization results from the demo- 
cratic act of the people, the benefits 
go to... the people. 

“In short, it depends entirely upon 
the political condition under which 
socialization occurs—if under a de- 
mocracy, it will tend to strengthen de- 
mocracy; if under dictatorship, it 
will tend to strengthen the dictator.” 

This problem of how freedom and 
economic justice can be simultane- 
ously expanded has depths below 
depths. It involves political, economic 
and psychological matters which we 
could not fathom if we wrote books 
instead of letters and columns. But it 
is a subject on which life itself de- 
pends. We can’t leave it alone. 





By J. H. Oldenbroek 


Secretary-General, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
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OLDENBROEK: AN OPTIMIST 


BRUSSELS 
HE INTERNATIONAL Confedera- 
7. of Free Trade Unions— 
which was founded in London by 
the representatives of nearly 50,000,- 
000 trade unionists from the demo- 
cratic countries of the world in De- 
cember 1949, and will shortly be 
holding its second World Congress at 
Milan—is a new organization in 
more than one sense. 

On the one hand, it is true, the 
London Congress marked a return to 
the best traditions of voluntary, in- 
ternational trade-union collaboration, 
which had been so gravely jeopar- 
dized by the Communists’ success in 
dominating the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, But the Congress was 
also unanimous in its desire that the 
Confederation should be a really live 
organization, prepared to take risks 
and branch out along paths hitherto 
unexplored by the international 
trade-union movement. 

Many trends of opinion are repre- 
sented in the ICFTU, and—as is in- 
evitable in a democratic body group- 
ing some eighty organizations in 


sixty different countries—divergen- 
cies are bound to arise on questions 
of policy. On one basic assumption, 
however, there is no difference of 
opinion whatsoever: The mature ex- 
perience of the European trade 
unions, the dynamic vitality of Amer- 
ican labor and the youthful impati- 
ence of the movements in the under- 
developed areas are solidly united in 
the conviction that democratic trade 
unionism has a decisive part to play 
in the march of world events. This 
belief forms the leitmotiv running 
through the Declaration on Economic 
and Social Demands which was 
adopted by the London Congress and 
which has in the intervening eighteen 
months served as a blueprint for the 
day-to-day activities of the Confed- 
eration. 

It is this steady pursuit of certain 
mutually agreed-upon and well-de- 
fined practical objectives that has 
already given the ICFTU a degree 
of authority, strength and coherence 
never before attained by any inter- 
national trade-union body. The pre- 
war International Federation was in 


WORKERS 


OF THE WORLD 


—UNITED 


the main a center for the old-estab- 
lished European movements, most of 
them more or less closely connected 
with their national labor or Socialist 
parties. The postwar World Federa- 
tion—whatever the original inten- 
tions of some of its founders— 
rapidly became ineffective when the 
Russians started using it more and 
more openly as a platform for their 
particular ideology and as an instru- 
ment for harnessing the democratic 
labor movements of the West behind 
the foreign political objectives of the 
Kremlin. 

The ICFTU, on the other hand, has 
from the outset eschewed politics and 
“ideology” in favor of limited, prac- 
tical aims. “Limited” is perhaps too 
modest a word to describe, for in- 
stance, the policy of full employment, 
which, when all its implications are 
fully understood, will have a thor- 
oughly revolutionizing effect. One of 
the aims of the ICFTU, working 
through such influential bodies as the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council and the International Labor 
Organization, and supported by 
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parallel action on the part of its affili- 
ated national centers, is to insure the 
adoption of positive measures to ban- 
ish once and for all the scourge of 
unemployment and _ under-employ- 
ment, with all its attendant misery 
and suffering for the working class. 
The ICFTU is similarly pressing 
for the extension of economic and 
technical aid to the underdeveloped 
areas of the world in such a way as 
to insure that it is applied in the in- 
terests of the peoples concerned. For 
the free trade unions recognize that 
the existence of poverty and insecur- 
ity anywhere is a menace to progress 
and prosperity everywhere. The same 
clearly holds good for the existence 
of systems of forced labor: and that 
is why—apart from humanitarian 
considerations—the Confederation 
has been carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign in the United Nations for the 
institution of an international com- 
mission to investigate this evil. 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 
The ICFTU recently scored a no- 


table success toward another objec- 
tive laid down in its Economic and 
Social Demands: “the economic in- 
tegration and unification of Western 
Europe, including the incorporation 
of Germany in the European com- 
munity.” The Confederation immedi- 
ately welcomed the Schuman Plan 
as a step in the right direction, and 
was able to secure the incorporation 
in the final treaty of provisions to 
safeguard the interests of the work- 
ers affected by it, as well as an un- 
derstanding that one member of the 
High Authority set up under the plan 
would be a trade unionist nominated 
by the ICFTU. 

It may be objected that many of 
these aims—full employment, aid to 
the underdeveloped areas, the aboli- 
tion of forced labor, and so on—are 
widely accepted by enlightened people 
throughout the world. That is true, 
and we of the free trade-union move- 
ment would be the last to claim any 
monopoly of progressive ideas—even 
if we did originate many of them. 
In their implementation, more- 
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over, we are ready to cooperate with 
all men of good will who are pre- 
pared to work with us for common 
objectives. It is nonetheless true that, 
without strong and persistent trade- 
union pressure, both on the national 
and international level, their realiza- 
tion is likely to be indefinitely de- 
layed. Nor will the free trade unions 
ever relinquish their insistence on 
adequate representation in all bodies 
set up for the formulation and ap- 
plication of economic and _ social 
policy. 

This refusal of the ICFTU to 
claim any ideological monopoly or 
infallibility has also led, in striking 
contrast to the highly centralized 
Communist-dominated World Federa- 
tion, to the rapid growth of decen- 
tralized and broadly autonomous re- 
gional organizations. Already estab- 
lished in Europe, the Americas and 
Asia, similar bodies are likely to be 
set up soon in Africa and the Middle 
East. Some of these will obviously 
be self-supporting, but others will 
initially require substantial help from 
the more developed movements, if 
they are to cope adequately with the 
enormous tasks involved in the rapid 
extension of free trade unionism, 
propaganda and the training of the 
necessary leaders in underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

To meet this need, the Confedera- 
tion has launched a worldwide appeal 
for $700,000 to be used for regional 
developments over the next three 
years, and is well on the way to 
reaching the target. This regional 
form of organization is something 
quite new in international trade 
unionism and is still in the experi- 
mental stage. In it, however, we be- 
lieve we have found the answer to 
the problem of reconciling universal 
social progress with the preservation 
of all that is best in national tradi- 
tions, culture and institutions. 

All these problems, and the best 
means of tackling them, will be 
thoroughly discussed at the second 
World Congress of the ICFTU, which 
meets in Milan from July 4 to 12. 
There is one further problem, which 


will unfortunately cast a dark shadow 
over much of the discussion: the 
everpresent danger of war. In that 
matter, the free trade unions grouped 
in the ICFTU have already taken a 
firm and unequivocal stand: They will 
continue to support the United Na- 
tions and all legitimate defense mea- 
sures adopted by the democratic 
nations, including such regional ar- 
rangements as the Atlantic Pact. At 
the same time, they are fighting for 
fair sharing of the new and grievous 
burdens imposed upon the peace- 
loving peoples by the need for re- 
armament, and for positive action to 
ward off inflation, which now 
threatens to nullify many hard-won 
gains of the working class. 


NO SIDETRACKS 


Nevertheless, democratic labor can- 
not and will not allow itself to be 
sidetracked from the pursuit of its 
most important cbjective—the win- 
ning of social justice and freedom 
for all the peoples of the world—or 
blackmailed into the acceptance of 
socially reactionary policies, because 
of the totalitarian threat to world 
peace. We will press on with our 
plans for full employment, for the 
pooling of the world’s industrial and 
technical resources, and for the eco- 
nomic, political and social advance- 
ment of peoples who do not yet enjoy 
full independence. Without glancing 
back too much over our shoulders, 
we will carry on with our solid work 
of organization, education and propa- 
ganda to enable organized labor to 
take its full and rightful share in the 
economic direction of modern indus 
trial society. 

We believe that the very existence 
of a powerful international trade- 
union movement—already counting 
over 50,000,000 members and grow- 
ing rapidly—which is dedicated to 
the aims of Bread, Peace and Free- 
dom for all the peoples everywhere, 
is a factor which no trigger-happy 
totalitarian aggressor can afford to 
ignore. In that respect, we are in- 
corrigible optimists, and intend to 
remain so. 












Wasuincron, D. C. 

HE WEATHER this week has been 

b spoin fickle than usual, changing 
overnight from heavy rains to tepid 
heat and then to strong, cool winds 
—all in all, an unusually accurate 
reflection of Washington moods. . . . 


* * * 


To some benighted anti-Commu- 
nists, Wisconsin’s Joe McCarthy is 
often looked on as a country bumpkin 
with guts. At a time, they claim, 
when nobody (?) was willing to at- 
tack Communists, the junior bucko 
boy did, and even if he was wrong on 
the number of Communists in the 
State Department, at least he spoke 
out. We wonder what the reaction 
will be to his charge that General 
Marshall leads a “conspiracy” to let 
the United States “fall victim to Sov- 
iet intrigue.” Even blasé Washington 
gasped. 

McCarthy proceeded to “prove” 
his point by amalgams: Marshall de- 
manded a second front in 1942, at a 
time when the Communists were 
making the same demand; with Alger 
Hiss “at his elbow,” Marshall helped 
sign “the death warrant of the Re- 
public of China,” etc., etc. 

For those interested in the beauties 
of amalgam, one of the three Senators 
who sat through the entire speech 
and later said to McCarthy, “I con- 
sider this one of the most important 
speeches ever given on the floor of 
the United States Senate,” was North 
Dakota’s William Langer. Langer’s 
last notable appearance on the Senate 
floor was an attempted filibuster 
against passage of the McCarran anti- 


Communist law over the President’s 
veto! 

The sorry fact about McCarthy’s 
speech and the know-nothing attitude 
it reflects is that any attempt to 
assess the Administration’s foreign 
policy—and, on hindsight, many 
drastic mistakes are apparent and 
should be accounted for—is now im- 
possible in terms other than black 
and white. Anyone who defends the 
Administration is subject to smear. 
Once, the term was a “liberal,” then 
a “soft Communist,” and now, in a 
metamorphosis startling for its dra- 
conic fury, a member of “a conspir- 
acy,” according to Senator McCarthy, 
“so immense and an infamy so black 
as to dwarf any previous venture in 
the history of man.” 

* * * 

Labor is beginning to grumble 
about the behavior of Paul Douglas. 
This week, Douglas teamed up with 
the economy bloc in the Senate to 
slash the sick leave of Government 
employes and to cut the budget of the 
Federal Security Agency and the 
Labor Department by 10 per cent. 
Douglas’s’ outspoken remark that, if 
Truman fails to run, the Democrats 
ought to nominate Dwight Eisen- 
hower, brought from the President 
the sideswipe retort that an Eisen- 
hower-Douglas ticket was what the 
Chicago professor really had in mind. 
The Administration is convinced that 
Douglas has the presidential bug and 
is beginnnig to make sly digs at his 
honesty and sincerity. 

* * * 

It seems likely that the strike of 

the “cattle rustlers” against OPS will 


By Robert Dean 


McCarthy's ‘Plot’ 
And Other Notes 


fail, and that the price rollbacks will 
stand, DiSalle’s enforcement division 
has concrete evidence that the raisers 
and feeders, organized through the 
American Meat Institute, deliberately 
sought to create a panic situation by 
withholding cattle from the market; 
it was evident, too, that they were 
abetted by the big packers, Swift, 
Wilson and Armour. 

The U. S. cattle population, how- 
ever, now the second largest in his- 
tory, cannot stay on the range much 
longer. Unless there is some precip- 
itous action by Congress exempting 
beef from controls—which seems un- 
likely—the cattle men will have to 
back down all the way. 

This bit of cattle-rustling is per- 
haps one of the most brazen attgmpts 
of consumer-gouging in recent his- 
tory. In a period since the Korean 
war in which the general cost of 
living went up 9 per cent, food prices 
went up 15 per cent, meat 33 per cent 
and beef cuts 64, Beef today is at 152 
per cent of parity—the balance point 
between industrial and farm prices. 
The OPS roll-back will peg beef 
prices at 125 per cent of parity—and 
the cattle rustlers still cry “wolf.” 

* °# * 

The labor people have suddenly be- 
come conscious of their cavalier 
treatment of labor representation in 
the mobilization. For months, they 
inveighed against Charles E. Wilson 
for refusing to have a labor assist- 
ant. After Wilson’s capitulation. the 
AFL’s George Harrison was named 
as labor’s top representative: the 
CIO’s Dave McDonald was named as- 
sistant to Eric Johnston. Weeks went 
by, and Harrison was nowhere 
around. Last week, he dropped over 
to be sworn in and told a near-chol- 
eric Wilson that he was off to Milan 
for the ICFTU conference. Dave Mc- 
Donald was also slated to go to 
Milan, but Phil Murray this week or- 
dered him to stay home. An assistant 
to Mike DiSalle is still to be named. 
The labor man doing the best and 
most conscientious work is_ the 
machinists’ Al Hayes, who spends 
two days a week at the Pentagon. 
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Powerful new Czech-language station is still plagued by ‘yes, buts’ 


Can Radio Free Europe 
Find the Formula? » mis r 


MuNIcH 

STONISHED RADIO LISTENERS in 
Aitte cone between Munich and 
the Czechoslovak border have been 
encountering a strange and powerful 
new signal on their dials. But beyond 
the fact that the newcomer speaks 
Czech exclusively (except for occa- 
sional interludes of similar-sounding 
Slovak) and uses four 
peals of the Freedom Bell in Berlin 
as its identifying signature, it re- 
mains for most of them a mystery. 


sonorous 


It is Radio Free Europe’s curtain- 
piercing big gun and it is aimed from 
Holzkirchen, 20 miles south of Mun- 
ich, squarely at Prague. Its four new 
340-foot towers hold a directional an- 
tenna which concentrates the 135-Kw. 
medium-wave eutput like a beam of 
light and renders the signal almost 
inaudible in all other segments of 
the circle. 

For eleven and one-half hours 
daily— early morning, noontime, and 
throughout the evening—free Czechs 
and Slovaks have been talking to 
their imprisoned countrymen without 
governmental interference of any 
kind and over facilities donated by 16 
million Americans. Their theme, of 
course, is freedom. 

Radio Free Europe is unquestion- 
ably an exhilarating gust of west 
wind. But if its scale and scope and 
lavish hand make Europeans want to 
breathe deeply, its hurtling urgency 
makes them want to clutch their cher- 
KENDALL Foss, a veteran American 
correspondent, has been reporting 
from Germany since the war’s end. 
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ished belongings for fear they will 
be shattered by the blast. 

Once again, a vigorous, well-heeled 
American group is up against the 
baffling hesitations of history-bur- 
dened Europeans. These are essen- 
tially the same kind of hesitations 
that Paul Hoffman encountered when 
he attempted to get the governments 
participating in the Marshall Pian to 
produce a blueprint for the abolition 
of customs barriers in 90 days. (He 
got a partial plan in approximately 
a year.) They are the same kind the 
Military Government met when it set 
about reorganizing the German 
school system and reorienting the 
German outlook. And they are no 
different from the “yes, buts” that 
Eisenhower meets when he outlines 
his proposals for the common defense 
of Europe. 

They spring from a fear that the 
exuberant characters from overseas 
will botch the job. They are like the 
pangs that assail mother when father 
offers to wash the baby. If these hesi- 
tations were unfounded, they would 
be merely irritating. If they were in- 
surmountable, the future of Europe 
would be dark. Since they are neither 
unfounded nor insurmountable, the 
problem becomes one of finding a 
mutually acceptable tempo of change 
and innovation which involves a 
minimum of lost time, and achieves 
a maximum of enthusiasm for the 
project. 

Radio Free Europe may prove to 
be the best instrument yet devised 
for discovering the right formula. It 
is sponsored by a group of private 


citizens—the National Committee for 
a Free Europe—which is unhampered 
by inherited bureaucratic traditions. 
It can adjust its practices to con- 
ditions without worrying whether 
Congress will complain. It is directed 





‘FIRST THINGS FIRST 


JACKSON: 


and staffed by fairly to highly ex- 
perienced men and women to whom 
Europe is no novelty. Many, in fact, 
are themselves the children of Europe. 
And it has a tangible prograin—al- 
ways a help in avoiding fruitless de- 
bates—of financing, building and 
using radio stations with which to 
penetrate well-defined prison walls. 
C. D. Jackson, Vice-President of 
Time, on leave to serve as President 
of the National Committee for a Free 
Europe, breezed into Munich for the 
opening of the new station. While 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





RADIO FREE EUROPE 


Radio Free Europe has been broad- 
casting on shortwave in several lan- 
guages since June of last year, this 
was its first attempt to reach the nor- 
mal, medium-wave audience in a sin- 
gle country. So he held a press con- 
ference for the German, DP and 
foreign press. 

“How much will this cost?” a DP 
journalist asked nervously. 

“That’s hard to say,” Jackson re- 
plied. “On a new thing like this, the 
budget keeps changing.” 

“As much as $100,000?” the ques- 
tioner persisted, plainly dizzied by 
such a prospect. Jackson laughed a 
shade tolerantly. 

“Oh, it’s already in the millions,” 
he said. “I just don’t know off-hand 
how many. We have 450 people at 
the Munich headquarters alone.” 

There was a perceptible pause 
while Europe digested the news. 

But, Jackson went on, this is going 
to be a European, not a transplanted 
American station. It will try to do for 
Czechoslovakia what Radio Prague or 
Radio Bratislava would be doing if 
they could. A full radio menu—pro- 
grams for everybody—objective news 
—independent commentaries—music 
—entertainment—everything. There 
will be no American pre-censorship 
of the work of the free Czechs who 
prepare and air the programs. 

“Czechs?” Europe cut in. “Where 
are the Slovaks? What about Slovak 
aspirations for independence? And 
what about the Sudeten problem?” 

“Radio Free Europe will not dis- 
cuss this sort of controversy,” Jack- 
son stated flatly, and added that, of 


CONTINUED 


course, there were Slovaks on the 
staff. 

“True,” Europe murmured under 
its breath. “But they come from that 
small minority of Slovaks who en- 
dorse the idea of Czechoslovakia. 
How does Radio Free Europe stand 
on the question of restoration of the 
Hitler concept of Czechia and Slo- 
vakia?” 

The question is neither more nor 
less frustrating than those posed by 
France as to how large the German 
units in the future army of Europe 
should be, or those asked by Ukrain- 
ians as to the ultimate status of the 
Ukraine. Such considerations make 
Americans, their eyes fixed on the 
Kremlin, paw the air. “First things 
first,” Jackson cried and there was 
real, if suppressed, irritation in his 
voice. For it is practically impossible 
for the American mind to understand 
how Europeans can stand around de- 
bating while a house is burning. 

The explanation seems to lie in the 
longer and chillier European perspec- 
tive. Too many catastrophes have 
threatened, and inundated 
Europe, to permit any single danger 
to look like a last chance. And too 
many smaller and weaker groups 
have seen their rare opportunities to 
gain their ends slip by unused, to be 
willing to postpone their claims until 
after the victory is won. Besides, they 
know that friends have short memor- 
ies and that even Woodrow Wilson 
was unable to accomplish all that he 
planned. So they take longer chances. 
Desperately, they gamble the risks 
of delayed preparedness against the 


even 





UGH! LIFE IS JOYFUL, COMRADES 


“DP. Vasilyev-Buglai uses'in the choral work ‘To Competition’. 


.. the re- 


frain of ‘Ei, ukhnem’ [Song of the Volga Boatman), which is closely linked 


in the minds of the listeners with the old order, with the hard, grim, slave 


labor of the Russian people in the past. A remark of the author in the notes 
points out that this musical phrase when executed ‘should sound like a gay, 


cheerful song.’ ... But. . 


. the combination of Vasilyev-Buglai’s melody 


with the refrain ‘Ei, ukhnem’ was purely superficial; it did not evoke a 


fresh image of joyful labor based on free socialist competition.” 


—Soviet Music, January, 1951. 





risks of being overlooked later on, 
These are the weapons of the weak. 

Radio Free Europe, its directors 
and its staff, are better than normally 
equipped to sense the causes of 
Europe’s tradition-bound reluctance 
to move swiftly and boldly. It is in a 
strategic position to devise ways and 
means of calming these fears without 
too much loss of momentum. It 
starts out, for one thing, with an en- 
couraging slogan: “We who work for 
Radio Free Europe are partners and 
are all equal.” Or, as Jackson said 
at the dedication to the chief editor, 
Ferdinand Peroutka: 


“T have found here human be- 
ings, Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, 
Americans, who have sublimated 
their past prejudices in the imme- 
diate task of erecting, program- 
ming and operating the most effec- 
tive radio station for the peace of 
the world that I know of any- 
where. . . . This is your radio sta- 
tion now, Mr, Peroutka; it belongs 
to the free Czechs and Slovaks.” 
When a private citizen, speaking 

on behalf of private citizens, makes 
such a gesture, it is pretty hard for 
Europeans to wrap themselves in 
their inherited fears of imperialism 
and stand aside while some one else 
does the work. It is so plain that 
there are no hidden strings attached 
—an advantage which ECA, for in- 
stance, does not always have. 

If, as other stations are built to 
speak to imprisoned Poles, Hungar- 
ians, Rumanians and perhaps the 
peoples of the Baltic countries, Radio 
Free Europe can maintain its mixture 
of unconditional helpfulness, equality 
of partnership, and urgent invitation 
to lend a hand, it will have an impact 
out of all proportion to the invest- 
ment. If, in addition, it can improve 
and refine the technique of listening 
understandingly to European scruples 
and misgivings without standing still 
while doing so, it may even succeed 
in throwing a much-needed bridge 
across the still tremendous expanse 
of the Atlantic. There are a great 
many projects, official and private, 
which are bogging down for iack of 
such a bridge. 
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EAST and WEST 


DALLIN 


MunicH 
E ARE APPARENTLY about to 
W, commit another of those fate- 
ful errors that have already cost us 
thousands of lives and billions of dol- 
lars: i.e., to propose a Korean War 
settlement based on or about the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel. What I said 
in this space last week should be 
repeated with even greater emphasis: 
Mere restoration of the status quo in 
Korea would be fatal and would be 
fraught with dangers far greater than 
any we have encountered thus far. 

For the Korean conflict must be 
viewed, not as an isolated operation, 
but as an integral part of a vast and 
ambitious strategic plan involving 
China, Korea, Japan and, of course, 
the Soviet Union. The war was not 
started simply in order to annex 
South Korea, and it cannot end with 
a cease-fire or truce—a “compro- 
mise” agreement. 

Should the Soviet-Chinese Axis 
accept a compromise, despite its 
solemn pledges to drive us into the 
sea, that will not mean that it has 
abandoned its far-reaching schemes. 
Its defeats to date have not been 
fatal, nor have they sufficed to con- 
vince the Kremlin that it is futile to 
continue the war, to reach out for 
Japan and the Pacific. To face the 
facts honestly, the enemy has suffered 
no greater defeats than we have, or 
else he would not be battling us near 
his initial point of departure. Why 
should he not continue to hope that 
ultimately the Americans will lose 
their nerve? 

No, Stalin is not easy to discour- 
age; he will never scrap his sweeping 
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By David J. Dallin 


No Cease-fire 


At the 38th! 


plans because of a few military set- 
backs. If he does consent to a truce 
in Korea, it will only be to obtain a 
breathing-spell in which to regroup, 
retrain and re-equip. 

The Kremlin started the war on the 
assumption that American forces 
would not intervene; now it knows 
better. For the next southward push, 
more and better guns, first-class 
aviation and fresh troops will be 
needed. A truce would provide an 
opportunity to stockpile supplies for 
a while, instead of consuming them 
day after day. Meanwhile, Moscow 
would count on America’s moral 
stamina—which it has never rated in 
a class with its own implacable, pain- 
staking persistence—to cave in. 


TRUCE NO PEACE GARANTY 


Those who seriously believe that a 
Korean truce would inaugurate a 
period of stable peace in the Far 
East should be sent to the foot of the 
class, Their prototypes are men like 
Henry Wallace, Owen Lattimore and 
J. Alvarez del Vayo. They ignore the 
paramount factor in contemporary 
history—the tremendous dynamism 
of Soviet Communism, its aggressive- 
ness, expansionism, tenacity and 
ruthlessness. Communism will never 
become peaceful; once it launches an 
attack—as in the case of Korea—it 
must be smashed or it will finally 
triumph. 

The unification of Korea solemnly 
promised by the United Nations will 
either be achieved by force of arms 
or it will remain just another empty 
pledge made to a small nation by 
the free world. It is hypocritical to 


advance a peace program in two 
stages: first, a cease-fire, then, 
achievement of Korean unity by 
“political means.” For years, we have 
tried to unify dismembered Austria 
by “political means,” but all in vain. 
Germany is another case in point; 
who believes any longer that a united 
Germany can be resurrected without 
a bloody civil war? We have earned 
the reproaches of a number of Cen- 
tral and Eastern European nations to 
which we promised sovereignty and 
independence. Shall we now add the 
sorely-tried Korean people to the list? 

Sometimes, cynicism is preferable 
to hypocrisy. Those who propose 
solving the Korean problem by “poli- 
tical means” actually mean to say: 
A divided Korea is better than a long 
war; rather half of Korea under Sov- 
iet domination than lengthening 
death-lists for our boys, with no 
prospect of an early end. In other 
circumstances, the cynics might have 
been correct; viewed against the re- 
alities of the contest between Com- 
munism and democracy, however, 
they are wrong. Their “peace plan,” 
which is intended to sacrifice honor 
in order to save lives, would actually 
cost us both honor and many lives. 

There is an alternative to war, a 
lone alternative which can bring us 
peace in a minute: acceptance of the 
enemy’s demands. But we have not 
yielded. We have rejected his de- 
mands, instead of choosing the easy 
“peaceful way,” and are therefore as- 
sailed by Moscow as warmongers. 
Surrender never means peace—least 
of all surrender to tyranny. That is 
why we must go on fighting until the 
limited objective—the objective in 
Korea—is fully attained. 

Why not learn from the enemy? 
Clothed in rags, often starving, 
hungry and sick, bleeding from in- 
numerable wounds and with no pro- 
tection in the air, he marches on, at- 
tacking and fighting savagely. Is it 
discipline that sustains him? Ours 
is no worse. Is it ideals? Ours are 
higher. Then if we are stronger both 
militarily and morally, why should 
we give in?. 


WW 








RUSSIA’S FREEDOM 


AND OURS 


By Ernst Reuter 


O THE COLD TECHNOLOGISTS OF WAR, we must con- 

fess that we wish to work for peace. Everything we 
do, everything we think, stems from one thought: How 
can we win peace and freedom for all mankind? Too 
often we have seen military victories won, but what the 
men who won wars have accomplished spiritually has 
not been enough. We still pay dearly for the mistakes 
which have been made in the 30-year European civil 
war which still rages. 





BERLIN’S REUTER: ‘ALL PEOPLES!’ 


When I think back to the hours I spent in a concentra- 
tion camp, I remember how many of my tortured com- 
rades spoke, when we were alone, of the hour of 
revenge. I always said to them and I will always say: 
Nothing new can come out of vengeance. We cannot be- 
come like those who torture us; we must conquer the 
world of hatred, of torturers. I also remember the hour 
when the radio brought the news of “unconditional sur- 
render”; it was one of the bitterest hours which I, as a 





Tuis Is an affirmation of faith, not in the powers of de- 
struction or the ingeniousness of cowardice, but in the 
conquering spirit of world brotherhood. Ernst Reuter, 
one of the few leaders of our time who has such faith, 
has been largely responsible for the magnificent spirit 
of bomb-shattered, economically unstable, and Commu- 
nist-encircled Berlin. Within whispering distance of the 
MVD, Reuter and the hardy Berliners he leads have 
demonstrated their steadfast devotion to peace and free- 
dom for all peoples, from the Ebro to the Yangtze. The 
spirit of Berlin was solemnized a few weeks ago in the 
creation of the Freedom Union for Russian-German 
Friendship. Co-chairmen of the group, which resembles 
the British Society for a Free Russia and the Friends of 
Fighters for Russian Freedom here in the United States, 
are Dr. Alexander Trushnovich and Rainer Hildebrandt, 
the famed German resistance leader. At the initial meet- 
ing of the group in Berlin, Mayor Reuter delivered the 


speech which we have condensed here. Mayor Reuter 
fought as a private in the German Army in World War 
I, was wounded on the eastern front and nursed to health 
by Russian peasants who found him on the battlefield. 
After the Revolution, he headed the Volga German Re- 
public, and dealt with Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. Lenin 
described him as “very intelligent, but too independ- 
ent.” He left the German Communist party in 1921, 
became, and has remained, a militant democrat. He was 
Mayor of Magdeburg, but when Hitler came to power, 
was sent to a concentration camp. Later he lived in 
England and Turkey. He returned to Berlin in 1946 
and was elected mayor, but was kept out of office by a 
Soviet veto. When Berlin was partitioned, Reuter was 
chosen Mayor of West Berlin. He has appeared in Amer- 
ica twice since the war; on his most recent visit, last 
spring, he made several speeches under the auspices of 
Liberal organization, Americans for Democratic Action. 
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German, ever lived through. What a fundamental lack 
of understanding as to why the war was fought! How 
could anyone commit the unforgiveable error of identify- 
ing the German people with its regime! For this we all 
pay a costly price today, conqueror and conquered alike. 

When I returned to Berlin, a representative of the 
victorious powers said to me: “Well, you Berliners are 
against the Communists because you’ve always been anti- 
Russian.” I told him: “You still don’t understand what 
goes on in the heart of a people. We in Berlin will show 
you what goes on in our hearts.” And Berlin, a city which 
underwent the bitterest experiences a people can undergo, 
has a clear understanding of the only way we can win 
freedom for ourselves and for all peoples. In Berlin, we 
have made the clear distinction between the Soviet regime 
and the Russian people. 

I shall never forget how, in April 1947, after I had 
spoken at a political meeting, a Russian liaison officer 
whose face I knew—shyly and timidly, after making sure 
no one was nearby—came to me and with tears in his 
eyes thanked me for what I had said about the Russian 
people. I had only said that nothing could tear from my 
heart my love for the Russian people, who have given so 
much grandeur and beauty to the world. 


MUST FREE ALL PEOPLES 


Dostoevsky has depicted the terrible drama of our 
time, “The Grand Inquisitor.” He has told how Christ 
returned to earth and the Grand Inquisitor said to him: 
“Why have you come back? People don’t want to be free. 
Leave us here in peace, to rule the people. Our rule is 
all that people deserve.” Christ remained silent, and that 
silence was the silence of the victor—the spirit conquer- 
ing power and force. How often have I told my Allied 
friends: “Are you going to repeat your mistake? Do you 
believe you have the right to identify the Russian people 
with the present rulers? Won’t you recognize in time that 
our task is not only to free the German people, but the 
Russian people as well—because otherwise, you, too, can 
not be free?” 

A new and better society can only be built on a foun- 
dation of friendship between peoples; on the clear under- 
standing that people must be liberated, not defeated and 
conquered. In the end, it is not external force that de- 
cides, but the spirit which is stronger than any force. 
The strength of Soviet tyranny rests entirely on the in- 
ternal weakness of the West, which has not fully under- 
stood its true power and its true historical task of liber- 
ating all peoples. 

We in Berlin, who stand in the front-line trenches, 
shall not take part.in any campaign of hatred against the 
Russian people. We shall strive with all our heart for the 
German and Russian people to attain freedom together. 
I long for the day on which a representative of a free 
Russia speaks before our Reichstag in the name of the 
Russian people. I wish to see again the broad, beautiful 
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Volga and, in the simple hut of a Russian peasant, as I 
did when I was a prisoner of war, once more to partake 
of his tea, his friendship, his kind hospitality. Then I 
will feel that it was worth while to fight for freedom. 

We in Berlin know that our fight is a much greater 
one than all the world’s little arm-chair strategists—who 
can think only in terms of atomic bombs, armaments and 
divisions—realize. We are not so childish as to believe 
we should stand unarmed; we know very well that we 
must defend and arm ourselves. But we have realized that 
our real weapon is the weapon of the spirit, born of the 
understanding that we must win not the war, but the 
peace before war ever comes. 

The peoples of Europe, the peoples of the world, need 
leaders of peace; we must push aside all the old forces 
who live in the past and who seek to erect the old walls 
between France and Germany, between Germany and 
Russia. The world has become far too small for us to 
live in it alone; we must extend our brotherly hands not 





GADGETS OR A POLICY? 


“People in the West are overtaxing their imagination ® 
trying to figure out how to reach the Russians by tech- 
nical propaganda devices. The vast expanses of Russia 
and the limited number of radio receivers in Russian 
homes makes the people pessimistic. Yet there is an 
effective way to reach the entire Russian people. If the 
West changes its fundamental attitude toward the crim- 
inal Kremlin regime, and seriously seeks the friendship 
of the Russian people, this fact will reach Russia and 
penetrate the hearts of the Russian people much faster 
than ten new radio transmitters and millions of 
balloons.” 

—Rainer Hildebrandt, head of the Fighters Against In- 
humanity. 





only to the peoples of West Europe, but also to the Rus- 
sian people. Only then can we hope to win lasting free- 
dom. 

Germany and Russia have both in their way given 
the world a great deal. They are both only a part of the 
great world in which we live. But woe unto us if hatred 
rises between us! Russia, this great land, with its think- 
ers, its philosophers, its poets, has given the rest of 
Europe so much that we shall always be indebted to her. 
And the Russian—with his inner goodness, with the in- 
tegrity of his heart, with his striving for culture which 
Tolstoy has so vividly showed us—this Russian has not 
been destroyed by the Soviet system. He still lives. We 
now witness the remarkable spectacle of a new emigra- 
tion, which has not grown ‘out of the tradition of the 
past, but from the indestructible striving of the human 
heart to be free, even if it has not known freedom. To 
these, our Russian brothers, we extend our hand. And I 
hope that the politicians, the political parties, the strate- 
gists who think they understand the world, will recognize 
what great force can emerge out of this comradeship. 








DAYTON: EMPLOYMENT IS THE KEY 


ROME 
INCE 1947, Italy’s industrial 
S production has risen 18 per cent, 
the savings of her citizens have 
doubled, her wheat stocks have in- 
creased twelve-fold, her strategically- 
bombed railroads have been almost 
completely rebuilt, and a huge de- 
velopment program for the impover- 
ished southern territories is under 
way. This peaceful reconstruction 
has, to a large extent, been made pos- 
sible by the $1,202,500,000 allocated 
to Italy by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

Head of the ECA team in Italy is 
Leon Dayton, who was appointed as- 
sistant ECA chief in Italy after six 
years of Red Cross work in North 
Africa, Italy, England, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Austria and 
Poland. An energetic but good- 
humored engineer, Dayton rose to 
deputy chief, and then, in June 1950, 
to chief of the ECA mission in Italy. 

Dayton is the first to recognize 
that, on the agricultural front, Italy 
has made less of a comeback than 
industrially. But he feels the de Gas- 
peri government’s land reform holds 
great promise, and is quite interested 
in the Mezzogiorno Project, which 
will develop Southern Italy as TVA 
developed the Tennessee Valley. This 
project, which will cost 100 billion 
lire annually for ten years, is expected 
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Industrial production is up almost 20 per cent since 1947 


ECA IN 


to stimulate employment, which is 
still Italy’s chief problem. Dayton 
regards Italian Communism as chiefly 
feeding on the discontent arising from 
still massive unemployment. “I am 


definitely convinced,” he told me in 


an exclusive interview, “that if Italy’s 
unemployment problem were really 
solved, there would only be about a 
thousand sincere Communists left 
here.” Farm and village unemploy- 
ment is still most acute, since agri- 
cultural production has risen only 
about 6 per cent since ECA began 
working here. 


MORE CARS, HOUSES 


On the other hand, production of 
aluminum and electric power has 
risen 21 per cent. There are 50 per 
cent more automobiles, 62 per cent 
more houses, 71 per cent more 
trucks, 76 per cent more tractors. 
While Italy’s merchant marine has 
been having investment difficulties, 
railroads have been 90 per cent re- 
constructed, with much improved roll- 
ing stock. Confidence in the cur- 
rency has also revived. Bank and 
savings deposits rose between 1948 
and 1950 from 343 billion to 651 
billion lire. Nevertheless, economic 
problems do exist. Italy’s coal re- 
serves are at an all-time low. Copper 
and oil are also in a bad way. Wool 
and cotton stocks won’t last very 


ITALY 


By Alfred Joachim Fischer 


much longer than about 90 days. 

And beyond all this looms Italy’s 
perennial problem: overpopulation. 
Dayton says about 130,000 Italians 
will emigrate to South America and 
Australia this year, but a higher level 
of emigration may yet be in the off- 
ing. Communist membership reflects 
the overpopulation problem, just as 
it does the attendant unemployment. 

I asked Dayton if the large number 
of Communists and Nenni Socialists 
(who both registered gains in the 
recent municipal elections) were still 
a threat. 

“Certainly,” he said, “the Com- 
munists are strong enough to strike 
powerful blows. But I think Minister 
of the Interior Mario Scelba has suc- 
cessfully mastered the situation till 
now. If we could raise the standard 
of living in Sardinia and Sicily, his 
task would be a lot easier.” 

How does the ECA chief feel about 
Premier de Gasperi? 

“He has united the people,” says 
Dayton, “and therefore has achieved 
more than anyone before him. His 
land reform and the Fund for the 
Development of Southern Italy are 
historic milestones. He succeeded 
in these reforms even though some 
members of his party are further 
from him than the Republicans or 
the Socialists. I consider him one of 
Europe’s outstanding statesmen.” 
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Showdown With Russia—2 








SOVIET 


POLICY 


By Lewis Corey 


HE COMMUNIST military aggression in Korea is an- 
T other proof that war is an element of the Soviet pol- 
icy of world revolution and conquest. The use of war to 
spread Communism originated with Lenin and has been 
accepted by Communists everywhere ever since. 

Lenin said that war and civil war promote revolution, 
since only violence can overthrow capitalism and set up 
“proletarian dictatorship.” Use of force within a nation 
becomes use of force outside the nation after the Commu- 





“Korea is only a small part of the Soviet design” 
for world conquest, wrote Lewis Corey last week in the 
first of a series published by THe New Leaner to coin- 
cide with the first anniversary of the Korean War. In 
this, his second article, Professor Corey proves that in- 
ternational Communism has consciously employed war 
as a deliberate instrument of policy since 1915—two 
years before it assumed power in Russia. Such informa- 
tion, related to the conflict in Korea, ought to set 
democratic minds thinking about peace—in Asia or any- 
where else—in far deeper and less emotional terms than 
certain recent “peace” proposals reflect. Lewis Corey, 
who was a founder of the U. S. Communist party and 
knew Lenin personally, is the author of many books on 
politics and economics (see his recent Men and Meat), 
and is professor of political economy at Antioch College. 
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nists capture power. This emphasis on war was no prod- 
uct of intervention and “encirclement,” for Lenin enun- 
ciated the policy of war as a means of revolution two 
years before the Bolshevik seizure of power. In a revealing 
article on “Disarmament” (Sbornik Sotsial-Demokratia, 
1915), Lenin attacked the “fundamental mistake of cer- 
tain revolutionary socialists who are advocates of dis- 
armament.” He declared: 


“It would be absolutely wrong, theoretically, to for- 
get that war is the continuation of politics by other 
means. . . . There develop, accordingly, the possibility 
and inevitability, first, of revolutionary national upris- 
ings and wars, second, wars and revolts of the prole- 
tariat against the bourgeoisie, and third, of the unity 
of both kinds of revolutionary wars. . . . Disarmament 
is not an international program of the revolutionary 
proletariat. . . . Only after we have completely forced 
down and expropriated the bourgeoisie of the whole 
world and not of one country alone . . . only after 
the disarmament of the bourgeoisie by the proletariat 
can the latter, without betraying its world-historical 
task, throw armaments on the scrap heap. . . . The vic- 
tory of socialism in one country . . . implies wars.” 


This formulation of Lenin’s faith in war as a revolu- 
tionary policy was made, let me repeat, two years before 
the Bolshevik seizure of power. In connection with his 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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SOVIET POLICY 


CONTINUED 


“twenty-one theses” on the Brest-Litovsk peace, Lenin 
repeated the theory of war as revolution: “The question 
whether it is possible to undertake at once a revolutionary 
war must be answered solely from the point of view of 
actual conditions and the interest of the proletarian revo- 
lution which has already begun.” And Lenin began to 
practice his theory when, in 1918-19, the Soviet Republic 
used its troops (unsuccessfully) to impose a Communist 
dictatorship on Finland. (Stalin tried again in 1939.) 

Communists unquestioningly accepted Lenin’s policy 
of war to spread revolution. At a West European con- 
ference of the newly formed Communist International, 
held in Amsterdam early in 1920, I introduced a resolu- 
tion, in the name of the American Communist party, 
which urged that Polish soldiers, peasants and workers 
should not resist an invading Soviet army but welcome 
and join it in setting up a Polish Soviet government and 
a Polish Red Army to spread the revolution beyond their 
borders. The conference’s organizer asked me to with- 
draw the resolution because, he said, while the Russian 
comrades agreed with it in principle, they might not 
consider its adoption good policy. 


RED ARMY—PROMOTER OF REVOLUTION 


Lenin agreed with my resolution when I discussed it 
with him at an interview in July 1920. Without force, he 
told me, there can be no revolution against the capitalist 
exploiters. And if you use force against your own capi- 
talists, why not use a proletarian government’s military 
force against the capitalists who control other nations 
and so break their power? The Red Army, he added, is 
the promoter and protector of the world revolution, illus- 
trating the point with his plans for the Red Army (then 
marching on Warsaw) to make a Polish revolution. Lenin 
also told me that several days earlier Bela Kun, dictator 
of the short-lived Hungarian Soviet Republic in 1919, 
had proposed that a number of Russian battalions should 
be sent into Hungary where, Kun insisted, the workers 
and peasants would join the invaders to overthrow the 
bourgeois government. Lenin rejected the proposal on 
practical grounds. “I told Comrade Kun his demand is 
too much,” Lenin said. “We have a first-class war on with 
Poland, which is aided by the Entente; and, besides, my 
people are tired.” 

Soviet strategy in the Polish war of 1920 illustrates 
Lenin’s policy. Poland started the war with an invasion 
of the Ukraine, capturing Kiev on May 6. But by July 10 
the Poles were driven out; the Red Army began a 
march on Warsaw. Some Bolshevik leaders urged Lenin 
to conclude peace with Poland after its troops were driven 
from the Ukraine. But Lenin (and Stalin) insisted upon 
the transformation of a defensive war into an aggressive 
revolutionary war for the overthrow of the Polish regime. 

Lenin’s objective was to set up a Polish Soviet govern- 
ment with its own army, after which the combined Red 
armies were to sweep into West Germany to work for an 
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all-European revolution. It may be noted that Leon 
Trotsky and Karl Radek agreed with Lenin in principle 
on war as revolutionary policy; they disagreed with him 
only on the immediate issue, because they believed the 
Polish soldiers, workers and peasants would not welcome 
the Red Army but resist it (which they did). When his 
opponents argued that Marxism opposes wars of aggres- 
sion, Lenin answered: 


“These are words which lost their meaning long ago, 
words of petty-bourgeois pacifism. We would be not 
only fools but criminals if we promised never to com- 
mit acts which could be considered aggressive in a 
military-strategical sense.” 


The “revolutionary” use of military aggression failed 
against Poland. But a year later, in 1921, the Soviet suc- 
cessfully tried military aggression to overthrow the So- 
cialist government of Georgia with a combination of 
external force—the Red Army—and internal force— 
armed Communist uprisings. 

Lenin’s faith in Communism through war was so 
strong that he developed a policy of inciting foreign 
nations to attack one another. At the 1920 Congress of the 
Communist International, I heard him say: “We must 
use the antagonism between the two groups of imperial- 
ist states [Britain and the U.S.] in such a way as to set 
them against one another.” He used sympathetic jour- 
nalists (among them John Reed) to “plant” stories in 
the capitalist press which were calculated to promote 
those antagonisms. Lenin was positive that now, with 
Germany beaten, the next war for world power would be 
between Britain and the U.S. (How pitifully wrong the 
“scientific” Marxist, who knows history, can be!) 

Lenin’s conception of war as Soviet policy was adopted 
by Stalin, who wrote in 1922: “The object of our strategy 
is to gain time .. . to take advantage of conflicts in the 
camp of the imperialists, to demoralize the forces of the 
enemy, and to accumulate forces in order later to assume 
the offensive.” Again in accord with Lenin, Stalin in 
1923 (Marxism and the National Question) emphasized 
the right of revolution by military force to achieve power 
regardless of national rights. He used the 1920 march 
on Warsaw to illustrate the point. Stalin wrote: 


“There are cases when the right of self-determina- 
tion enters into conflict with another, a higher princi- 
ple—namely, the right of the working class, of the 
Communist party, to strengthen its regime once it has 
achieved power. In such cases, and this must be stated 
frankly, the right of self-determination cannot and 
must not serve as a barrier to the realization of the 
right of the working class to its dictatorship. . . . Such 
was, for instance, the case in 1920 when we were 
forced to march on Warsaw to promote the power of 
the working class.” 


In his struggle for power against Trotsky, Stalin 
seemed to reject war as Soviet policy. He argued that 
Russia should concentrate on “building socialism in one 
country,” while Trotsky, with his usual phrase-mongering, 
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STALIN AND MARSHALS OF THE SOVIET ARMY: SINCE 1915, LENIN HAS TAUGHT THAT WAR SPREADS COMMUNISM 


argued that the Soviet Union must maintain itself as “the 
armed camp of world revolution.” But Stalin advocated 
his policy only as an immediate necessity and as a fac- 
tional weapon against Trotsky. The payoff came with the 
Stalin-Hitler pact, which gave the Nazis their go-ahead 
signal to start World War II. 

Stalin’s policy, in harmony with the strategy of “gain- 
ing time . . . to take advantage of conflicts in the camp 
of the enemy, and to accumulate forces in order later to 
assume the offensive,” was this: Let Nazi Germany and 
the Western nations fight, kill and exhaust one another, 
after which the Red Army will march into Europe to 
make the Communist revolution. Stalin did not wholly 
wait “to assume the offensive later.” Soviet troops joined 
with the Nazis to crush the Poles, and then invaded Fin- 
land, the while Soviet Russia gave Hitler active collab- 
oration to destroy the Western nations. Stalin again be- 
gan to talk about “cooperation,” “collective security” and 
“peaceful co-existence” after Hitler’s invasion of Russia. 

In other words, on the basis of Soviet theory and prac- 
tice, it was in the cards that Communist armed force 
would be used during and after the war to impose Com- 
munism. And that is what happened from North Korea 
to East Germany. Nor are my words merely a product of 
hindsight. A number of writers, including myself, warned 
of the postwar Russian danger. As early as December 
1942, I wrote in the Antioch Review: 

“Russia, through Josef Stalin, has accepted the ob- 
jectives of the Atlantic Charter. In an address in No- 
vember, celebrating the 25th Anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, Stalin made a modification. 
[It] appeared in the statement that, while the Red 
Army’s task is to destroy Hitler’s army and its leaders, 
‘it ts not our aim to destroy all military force in Ger- 
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many. Now this may be a dangerous modification if 

Stalin contemplates organization of a German Red 

Army to combine with the Russian te control Europe. 

... For the idea of world revolution is always present 

in Communism, and it includes use of the Red Army 

to promote revolutions.” [My italics.] 

And Louis Fischer, in a 1944 Common Sense article. 
issued another warning: “Russia is carving a sphere of 
influence for herself in Eastern Europe, is unilaterally 
determining the fate of previously independent states in 
the Baltic area, is grabbing territory in contravention of 
the Atlantic Charter.” Bertram D. Wolfe, too, in the pages 
of Common Sense, warned of postwar. dangers from 
Soviet imperialism. 


PRESSURE FROM THE BACK 

In Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania and 
East Germany, the Red Army was employed to impose 
Communist governments. While there were no Soviet 
troops in Czechoslovakia, their presence in the back- 
ground paralyzed resistance to the capture of power by 
the Communist minority. Soviet Russia supplied arms 
and military training for the Chinese Communists, while 
in North Korea the Russians set up a Communist dic- 
tatorship, trained and equipped its army, and let it loose 
on the Republic of Korea. Soviet Russian troops of occu- 
pation in Manchuria also worked to impose Communism, 
unloading a supply of captured Japanese munitions for 
Mao Tse-tung’s soldiers with which to carry on civil war. 

So ingrained is Communist faith in war as revolu- 
tionary policy that the Chinese Communists preferred to 
“shoot their way” into the UN and forcibly spread revo- 
lution from Korea to Tibet and beyond rather than 
depend upon peaceful negotiations and agreement. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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The Communist party of Russia admitted its policy of 
Communism through external force. A party statement on 
its struggle against Tito recalls the aid given by the Red 
Army to Tito’s partisans, and adds: “Unfortunately, the 
Soviet Army did not and could not render such assistance 
to the French and Italian Communist parties.” (See The 
Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, issued by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. ) 

The theory and practice of war as Soviet policy is dan- 
ger enough. But there is another danger wrapped within 
that danger: Foreign Communists are convinced they can- 
not come to power without war, civil war and intervention 
by Soviet armed forces. 

These Communists know that only in Russia, in 1917, 
did Communists achieve victory unaided; everywhere else 
Communist victory was made possible by Russian armed 
force. And they know that, since the upsurge of Com- 
munist political strength in 1945-46, they have experi- 
enced disastrous reverses which shatter the dream of 
a peaceful seizure of power. The loss in party mem- 
bership (1950 over 1946) range from 29 per cent in 
France and 31 per cent in Italy to 33 per cent in Britain 
and West Germany, with a high of 65 per cent in Nor- 
way and Belgium. Losses of representation in municipal 
and parliamentary bodies are even greater. The Red 
stranglehold on trade unions is being broken from Finland 
to France and Italy. And the loud threats to sabotage 
unloading of American munitions for Atlantic Pact 
nations have proved a failure. 

So—Communists in the free nations are opposing re- 
armament. Communist yells of “Mai! Mai!”—“Never” 
—answered the Italian Minister of Defense, Randolfo 
Pacciardi, when he asked in the Chamber of Deputies: 
“If tomorrow Russia attacked Italy, would you fight 
against Russia?” Mai! 

And an outstanding French Communist, Waldeck 
Rochet, declared at a conference of Communist party of- 
ficials held in Limoges last October (report in Manchest- 
er Guardian, November 14, 1950) : 

“You will say: ‘Why doesn’t the Soviet Union inter- 
vene in Korea?’ It would throw the Americans into 
the sea—that is true. But it would start a world war, 
which for the time being is contrary to the peace 
policy of the Soviet Union. . .. A year of peace is 
a year utilized to the utmost by the Soviet Union to 
reinforce its army and the armies of the popular 
democracies. It is to permit this rearmament, this 
development of the Soviet Union’s strength, as well 
as the strength of the popular democracies, that we 
must actively continue our propaganda in favor of 
peace. It is this movement for peace that will under- 
mine the imperialist armies and delay the outbreak of 
war [and] assure destruction of our enemies. The 
Soviet Union will choose the right moment and the 
imperialists will have no say in the matter.” (My 
italics. ) 
Fellow-traveling “liberals” also accept and defend 

the practice of war as Soviet policy. Thus Freda Kirch- 
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wey, in the anniversary issue of the Nation, wrote: “That 
North Korea’s attack was an ‘aggression’ is disputed only 
by Communists and their backers. But to say this and 
nothing more is again to blur meanings. For the attack 
was more than an aggression, it was also an act of civil 
war and revolution.” In other words, whenever Commu- 
nist regimes employ military aggression to spread Com- 
munism, they have a right to do so—which is exactly 
what Lenin and Stalin have argued. 


‘PEACE’ MANEUVERS 


These preparations for military aggression are covered 
up by “peace” maneuvers. Russia’s Supreme Soviet 
adopted a “law in defense of peace” which makes “war- 
mongering” a criminal offense; it is not binding, of 
course, on the Politburo. East Germany’s Communist dic- 
tatorship imposed the death penalty for “warmongering,” 
and held a forcible plebiscite for “peace.” Meanwhile, the 
East German army (staffed largely by Nazis) grows. (At 
the same time, a pacifist play, Das Verhér des Lukullus, 
by Bert Brecht, dramatist-darling of the Communists, 
was suppressed by the East German regime because its 
excoriation of war met with tumultuous approval.) I 
shall merely mention the “peace petitions” which so 
bedazzle fellow travelers. Finally, Communist Russia 
proposes a reduction of armed forces by one-third, but 
insists that the reduction shall apply only to the Big Four 
powers—thus leaving Russia’s European satellites with 
armed forces of 2,000,000 and Red China with 5,000,000. 

Clearly Russia wants to disarm the free world and 
soften it up for invasion by Communist military forces. 
In 1946, the then Soviet Deputy Premier, Nikolai A. 
Voznesensky, wrote: “A third world war can be prevented 
only by the military and economic disarmament of the 
United States and the military and economic hegemony of 
the Soviet Union.” And this affirmation of Soviet faith 
in war as revolutionary policy goes back to what Lenin 
said in 1915: 


“Only after we have completely forced down the 
bourgeoisie of the whole world . . . only after the dis- 
armament of the bourgeoisie by the proletariat can the 
latter, without betraying its world-historical task, 
throw armaments on the scrap heap.” 





EX-PREX 


In Panama the president 
Is very soon outdated. 

To stay in office long, a gent 
Must needs be armor-plated. 


Yes, down where bullets whiz and zing, 
Shot by an erstwhile chum, 

The presidency is a thing 
You first run for, then from. 


—Richard Armour 
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By Harvey Levin 


The Movies 
Watch Television 


HE recent telecasts of Senator 

Kefauver’s crime inquiry again 
impressed movie producers and ex- 
hibitors with the dangers presented 
to them by TV. For except in those 
few theaters bringing parts of the 
hearings to their audiences on special 
television apparatus, box-office re- 
ceipts in metropolitan areas fell 
noticeably. 

Soon afterward, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission warned 
Hollywood that it must make its pic- 
tures, stories and stars available to 
TV. Otherwise, movie company ap- 
plications for television outlets in the 
future might be denied—on the 
grounds that Hollywood’s coolness to 
independent TV stations now indi- 
cated that her own future outlets 
would serve entirely as adjuncts of 
the movie properties. 

One thing is certain. Producers 
and exhibitors must decide what to 
do about television—and quickly. 
Some understanding with FCC seems 
essential if they want to operate any 
of the 2,000 new outlets to be avail- 
able soon. 

But there remains one further 
question—largely neglected today. 
Should movie producers and exhibit- 
ors be encouraged to acquire separate 
television stations? Wouldn’t inde- 
pendent movie theaters and television 
stations competing with each other be 
HarvEY LEVIN is assistant professor 
of economics at Pennsylvania State 
College and a free-lance writer. 
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more likely to experiment with new 
techniques, new themes and ideas 
than jointly-owned enterprises? 

For television is still inflicting its 
greatest blows in the big cities, where 
most sets are now found. And this 
has started some movie people talk- 
ing about “dropping class ‘B’ films,” 
seeking out new audiences, and turn- 
ing to hitherto neglected tastes. All of 
which suggests that maintaining 
a healthy rivalry between the movies 
and television might eventually be 
culturally fruitful provided, of course, 
that television inflicts no crippling 
financial blow on the movies. (That 
would make experimentation impos- 
sible. ) 


MOVIES RELUCTANT 


Thus far, movie interests have been 
considerably less anxious to enter 
television than newspapers. Until re- 
cently, theater owners and producers 
controlled only seven television sta- 
tions, compared with some 45 in the 
hands of newspaper publishers. This 
is surprising, since surveys last year 
revealed that the moviegoing of TV 
families was down 20-30 per cent in 
some places—as much as 74 per cent 
in one city. The same surveys re- 
ported negligible reductions in news- 
paper reading—averaging about 5 
per cent. One might therefore have 
expected greater fear of television at 
the movie box-office than among pub- 
lishers, and, consequently, a greater 
desire to enter the field. Yet the oppo- 
site has been the case. There appear 


to be four major reasons for this: 

1. Theater owners and film pro- 
ducers, in contrast to many publish- 
ers, have never been deeply involved 
in radio. During the Depression, 
many newspapers had feared radio’s 
threat to their circulation and ad- 
vertising revenues and built or 
bought stations as a business hedge. 
Hollywood’s revenues, on the other 
hand, remained comparatively steady. 
Today, though publishers fear tele- 
vision’s impact on their newspaper 
properties, many insist they have en- 
tered the field primarily to safeguard 
their radio interests. Neither theater 
owners nor movie producers have 
anv substantial stake in broadcasting 
today and so one reason for entry is 
missing. 

2. Hollywood has apparently 
learned well from the publishers’ 
“battle” with radio. Producers re- 
mind us that, in retrospect, the press 
and radio have actually supplemented 
rather than replaced one another. In- 
deed, we know that radio has actually 
stimulated interest in newspaper news 
and features. Movie producers go on 
to draw an analogy with the different 
appeals of motion pictures in the 
theater and television in the home. 
The kinds of material they handle 
most effectively, it is said, must be 
influenced by the different sizes of 
their screens and distinct nature of 
their audiences. Television shows are 
largely viewed by small, disconnected 
groups as opposed to large movie 
attendances. And long shows are less 
likely to hold the undivided attention 
of home audiences, subject as they 
are to more distractions. Moreover. 
we are told, Americans will not long 
give up a chance to take their fun in 
large groups. 

To be sure, movie attendances fell 
last fall in many television cities; 
but it is still impossible to isolate 
television’s blows from the industrial 
unrest and temporary unemployment 
consequent on strikes and our con- 
version to partial mobilization. Until 
television inflicts some vivid, recog- 
nizable blow, most of the industry is 
apparently willing to sit tight. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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3. Producers are confident they 
will eventually be a major supply 
source of films, talent and writers for 
television—that a two-way exchange 
of these vital resources will benefit 
both sides. To be sure, they are still 
skeptical about starting large-scale 
production of films exclusively for 
television at the expense of their 
steady theater outlets—as the FCC 
has observed. But this is their ulti- 
mate insurance if the threat continues 
to grow. 

4. Much of the industry believes 
that offering occasional television 
shorts and shows in movie houses on 
special, closed circuits is a better 
way to promote moviegoing and to 
neutralize the impact of televiewing 
at home than acquiring their own 
TV stations. Theater owners have 
done most in this area. Obviously, if 
home television makes large inroads, 
they have more to lose than the pro- 
ducers, who can always service the 
new outlets. Through “theater tele- 
vision,’ theater owners can offer 
special attractions 
much as they now offer vaudeville 
acts and name bands. Indeed, Para- 
mount Theaters already reports audi- 
ence gains in Detroit, Chicago, New 
Haven and New York, where “theater 
television” carried special events like 
Truman’s speech on Korea, July 19, 
1950. 


NEW FREQUENCIES 


So much for why producers and 
theater owners have not yet sought 
to acquire more TV stations. What 
are the chances for more affiliations 
in the future? There is room on the 
frequencies now allocated to com- 
mercial television for some 500 out- 
lets, of which 107 are on the air. But 
soon a more extensive portion of the 
spectrum may become technically 
available for telecasting—the  so- 
called Ultra-High Frequencies. Re- 
liable engineering reports have it that 
as many as 2,000 outlets could then 
be set up without difficulty. 

There is no certainty that movie 
producers or theater owners will join 
the rush for licenses at that time. 


to moviegoers, 


But a clear public policy should be 
enunciated with respect to such a 
possibility for several reasons: 

1. If future population movements 
or cutbacks in purchasing power re- 
sulting from mobilization continue 
to reduce attendance, or if there is a 
business recession, producers and 
theater owners may look more sus- 
piciously at television—especially 
since home television’s advertising 
revenues and audiences may well re- 
main constant once the sets are sold. 
Securing regular outlets would then 


seem a more necessary business 
“hedge” than it does today. 
2. Future developments abroad 


may make Hollywood more sensitive 
to television inroads at home. Until 
recently, the industry gleaned from 
30 per cent to 40 per cent of its gross 
revenues from film exports and rent- 
als. Increased foreign competition, 
trade barriers, and the worsening in- 
ternational situation offer little hope 
that this export market will remain 
intact; significant losses have already 
occurred. Some authorities believe 
that additional losses of only 20 per 
cent of its revenues to TV may spell 
doom for moviedom. 

3. Once some movie producers and 
theater owners start buying or build- 
ing regular stations, others may enter 
to “keep abreast of the times.” Many 
publishers entered radio and tele- 
vision primarily because they feared 
rival publishers would have an ad- 
vantage by owning electronic outlets. 
For similar reasons of prestige, pro- 
motion, etc., movie companies not 
now operating TV outlets may want 
them later. The Ultra-High Frequen- 
cies would give them their chance. 

Should producers and exhibitors 
be encouraged to enter TV? After all. 
television is expensive; in its early 
stages of development, only large, 
wealthy organizations can operate. 
Moreover, movie people may have 
abilities and experience which would 
equip them in a broad way to devise 
effective television programs. But 
there is another side. Would not pro- 
ducers with their own outlets escape 
somewhat the challenge which home 


TV poses for older movie techniques? 
Might there not be a case for expos- 
ing film producers and theater own- 
ers to television competition? Would 
they not then be more willing to ex- 
periment and seek out new audiences 
—different geographical, cultural and 
social groups? Some authorities be- 
lieve television’s high operating costs 
will continue to force it to seek out 
mass urban audiences and to keep the 
quality of its programming low. And, 
as already suggested, movies may 
find heretofore neglected minority 
tastes profitable markets after all. 

There seems no danger that home 
television will be as lethal to the 
movies as electric-light bulbs were to 
kerosene lamps. Indeed, if there 
were, perhaps allowing producers and 
theater owners into television en 
masse would be an efficient way of 
moving their resources, talent, capi- 
tal, etc. from a declining to an up- 
and-coming industry. 


NO CLEAR FCC POLICY 


Unfortunately, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, charged 
with granting all radio and television 
licenses, has failed to define any 
clear policy with respect to film pro- 
ducers and theater owners. 

During the last six years, however, 
the FCC has preferred non-newspaper 
applicants to newspapers when both 
sought the same outlet and were 
equally qualified in terms of finan- 
cial resources, programming, know- 
ledge of the community’s needs, and 
so on. A similar procedure might be 
applied to producers and _ theater 
owners. It would discourage their 
entry into television without reducing 
the crucial inflow of venture capital. 
For they would only be rejected 
where equally qualified applicants 
with no similar affiliation sought the 
same outlets. Competition between 
the two media might be encouraged 
after all, without disrupting either 
one. And the community would per- 
haps gain eventually by richer, more 
varied offerings from two of its 
major sources of entertainment and 
opinion. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ZURICH 

ERE, in the traditionally calm 
| atmosphere of busy and prosper- 
ous Switzerland, I have been able to 
read most of the recent Senate tes- 
Marshall and 


Secretary Acheson, And in reading it, 


timony of General 
ably prepared though it is and illu- 
minating on many points of detail, I 
think I came closer to understanding 
why many Americans stubbornly dis- 
trust eur diplomatic leadership. 

A basic difficulty is that both 
Acheson and Marshall are too closely 
identified personally with many of 
the disastrous illusions and tragic 
decisions of Roosevelt’s foreign pol- 
icy. How else can one interpret the 
profound moral and logical inconsis- 
tency of Acheson’s blanket defense 
of Yalta, high point in the policy of 


appeasing Stalin, and his statement: 


“The Four Freedoms, the At- 
lantic Charter, the United Nations 
—these were not cynical slogans. 
They represented the idea which 
our people felt in their hearts was 
worth fighting for.” 


Now it would be difficult to im- 
agine a more cynical betrayal of the 
Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter and every principle of decent 
humanity than the Yalta Agreement. 
This sanctioned the drawing of arbi- 
trary and unnatural frontiers for 
Poland and Germany. It authorized 
slave labor for Germans, in the guise 
It foreshadowed 
the infamous practice of handing 
back Soviet political refugees to ex- 


Four 


of “reparations.” 


ecution or concentration camps. 
Yalta was one of the _ blackest 
crimes in American diplomatic his- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






The Lingering 
Spirit of Yalta 


tory. It was also an appalling blun- 
der. For Stalin was not satisfied with 
the betrayal of the natural friends 
and allies of the West in Poland and 
China. He has reached out insatiably 
for more and more, until, as Mr. 
Acheson pointed out, we felt com- 
pelled to fight in Korea. But how 
infinitely stronger our moral and 
political position would be today if 
there had never been the ignomini- 
ous, futile surrender of ideals at 
Yalta! 

As unfortunate as his defense of 
Yalta was Acheson’s attempt half to 
defend, half to discount the notor- 
ious State Department circular of 
December 23, 1949, with its ill-con- 
cealed exultation over the prospective 
fall of Formosa to the Chinese Com- 
munists. And, although Mr. Acheson 
is an able lawyer, he certainly came 
off second best under the severe 
cross-examination of Senator Brew- 
ster about the actual effectiveness of 
arms deliveries to the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, 

Again and again, on highly im- 
portant questions of whether ade- 
quate amounts of the right kind of 
ammunition were furnished, or 
whether the possibility of sending 
German munitions to ‘China had 
been explored, Acheson would reply, 
“Not that I know of,” “I have no 
recollection,” etc. Imagine someone 
of similar rank in the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry being interrogated by Stalin 
on whether Mao Tse-tung was getting 
enough munitions. A few such pro- 
fessions of ignorance and swift liqui- 
dation would have been in order. 


Both Acheson and Marshall have 


for some time expressed their con- 
viction that Stalinist Communism is 
a grave threat to the security of the 
United States and other free nations. 
American foreign policy makes no 
sense on any other assumption. 

But both men give the impression 
of being, perhaps unconsciously, 
prisoners of a very unfortunate poli- 
tical past. It is quite obvious that 
neither put his heart into the im- 
mensely important task of smashing 
Communism in China before it 
reached its present threatening stat- 
ure. Neither is prepared to recognize 
and repudiate the appalling blunders 
which built up Stalin’s dictatorship 
into a Frankenstein’s monster, for 
the understandable reason that both 
bear a considerable personal share of 
responsibility for those blunders. 

And what is one to think of the re- 
cent appointment of Raymond Gram 
Swing as adviser and special political 
commentator for the Voice of Amer- 
ica? An adviser should presumably 
be a man who had displayed special 
insight and foresight, who had criti- 
cized or at least not endorsed our 
costly past blunders. 

But Raymond Gram Swing was a 
passionate advocate of many of them. 
He repeatedly stated in broadcasis, 
speeches and articles that our 
troubles with Russia were due to un- 
reasonable distrust of Stalin. He en- 
dorsed the so-called Curzon Line 
frontier for Poland. He crowed ecsta- 
tically over Yalta. At least as late as 
1949, he seemed more concerned 
over cartels in the Ruhr than over 
the Cominform as a threat to peace 
and freedom. A worse choice, and 
one more calculated to confirm the 
suspicion that something is radically 
wrong with State Department judg- 
ment, could hardly be imagined. It is 
comparable to making Owen Latti- 
more adviser on Far Eastern policy, 
and J. Alvarez del Vayo on European. 

Public confidence and unity will 
be restored—and our allies’ faith in 
our stability of purpose assured—— 
only when the men and the mentality 
of Yalta are finally banished from 
the conduct of our foreign policy. 
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A Great Scientific Mind 


Josiah Willard Gibbs: The History of a Great Mind. 


By Lynde Phelps Wheeler. 
Yale. 264 pp. $4.00. 


AT A DINNER given to John May- 
nard Keynes, he concluded with a 
toast for “economists who are the 
trustees, not of civilization, but of 
the possibility of civilization.” The 
subject of the present biography, pos- 
sibly the most original and significant 
scientific mind yet produced in this 
country, is one of the remarkable 
flowerings of that civilization which 
Keynes cherished but whose con- 
tinued existence is at present in jeo- 
pardy. Gibbs died in 1903; and 
though his name is probably un- 
familiar to most men, his magnificent 
achievements in thermo-dynamics, 
physical chemistry and_ statistical 
mechanics rank him as one of the 
great masters of theoretical science 
for all time. Dr. Wheeler, a former 
student of Gibbs and at one time his 
colleague in the department of 
physics at Yale University, has 
written an eminently readable, scru- 
pulously accurate, and justly admir- 
ing account of the life of his old 
teacher. Moreover, despite the ob- 
vious difficulties that face any attempt 
to convey to the layman in physics 
the content of Gibbs’s 
achievements, he 


technical 
does succeed in 
giving his readers a vivid sense of his 
subject’s greatness. 

Gibbs made no contribution to ex- 
perimental knowledge, though his in- 
itial interest in physics was of a 
practical or engineering character. In 
fact, he invented an improved rail- 
road brake, as well as a governor (or 
regulating mechanism) of superior 
design for steam engines. It is all the 
more remarkable, therefore, that he 
eventually turned to theoretical phys- 


Reviewed by Ernest Nagel 


Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 


ics. For during most of Gibbs’s life 
theoretical research was not highly 
regarded in this country, and was in 
a deplorably low state in comparison 
with what was going on in Europe. 
Indeed, Gibbs was first appointed to 
the chair of mathematical physics at 
Yale with no salary, and he served 
the university for ten years (until 
1890) without compensation. The 
current picture of financial support 
for theoretical physics is certainly 
very different from what it was three- 
quarters of a century ago; but the 
picture is still not very bright with 
respect to fundamental theoretical re- 
search, as distinguished from applied 
or engineering research, in other 
branches of science. It is difficult to 
convince most people that, though 
so-called “pure science” is frankly a 
gamble as far as yielding socially use- 
ful results is concerned, it contributes 
an irreplaceable quality to a liberal 
civilization and “pays off” in the 
long run even in the form of prac- 
tically valuable achievements. 

Gibbs has often been regarded as a 
neglected figure, neglected even by 
his scientific peers, in consequence of 
the fact that he published his great 
memoirs on thermodynamics and 
physical chemistry in the obscure and 
little-read Transactions of the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Dr. Wheeler’s book shows that 
this view is a mistaken one, and that 
in an important sense Gibbs was far 
from being the “lonely thinker” 
which he is frequently assumed to 
have been. To be sure, Gibbs did not 
need personal contacts with other 
men of science as a stimulus to his 


own thinking, and in this respect he 
was somewhat of a recluse. But he 
was intimately aware of theoretical 
and experimental advances that were 
being made; and he corresponded 
with outstanding scientific figures of 
the day who were fully familiar with 
his work and understood his worth. 
The notion of a “lonely thinker” in 
modern science—except as a char- 
acterization of a purely personal idio- 
syncrasy—is indeed anomalous. For 
a man is not lonely in a relevant 
sense if he has free access to the 
thoughts and doings of other men 
working in his own field. It is partly 
because such free access is becoming 
increasingly difficult—whether as a 
consequence of a general impoverish- 
ment of many countries, international 
political tensions, or requirements of 
national security—that the future of 
science is in peril. 

Gibbs died on the eve of the great 
revolutions in contemporary physics 
—before the publication of Einstein’s 
papers on relativity theory, and be- 
fore Planck’s quantum hypothesis 
was accepted as more than an ad hoc 
assumption for resolving a special 
question in radiation theory. There 
is cause for much regret that Gibbs 
did not live to make his contribu- 
tions to the new physics, and that he 
apparently never expressed his views 
on the long-standing problems to 
which relativity and quantum theory 
are proposed answers. Gibbs’s chief 
contributions to physical theory are, 
however, entirely compatible with 
these more recent developments, and 
continue to serve as the basis for 
much current theoretical research. 
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It is clear from Dr. Wheeler’s book 
that Gibbs had a happy and rich life. 
He was a simple, unaffected human 
being, kindly and even affectionate 
in his personal relations, and a 
teacher who left an indelible mark on 
those who were prepared to under- 
stand his analyses. Since the main 
passion of his life was directed to 
theoretical science, the only romance 


that can be spun from his activities 
is the romance of a genuinely selfless 
but vigorous seeker for theoretical 
comprehension. But though he was 
kindly, he was capable of cutting 
irony when he was provoked to de- 
fend the integrity of scientific meth- 
od. In a letter to a retired clergyman, 
who had plagued him with a long 


correspondence on a scientific ques- 


tion concerning which his corres- 
pondent had fixed convictions, Gibbs 
remarked: “When a man is in pos- 
session of the truth, it would be in the 
highest degree illogical to search for 
it.” The life of Gibbs was a readi- 
ness to search for the truth, and a re- 
fusal to make dogmatic claims to 
finality or to accept conclusions on 
the basis of unquestionable authority. 





He Plays Upon a Blue Guitar 


The Shaping Spirit: A Study of Wallace Stevens. 


By William Van O’Connor. 
Regnery. 146 pp. $2.75. 


IN THE ABSENCE of a single best of 
all possible worlds, Wallace Stevens 
lives in two imperfect ones. This 
practice has made most commenta- 
tors unable to deal with Stevens the 
poet without first acknowledging his 
Doppelgaenger, Stevens the insur- 
ance man, or if you will, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company. In a manner 
reminiscent of the early Faulkner, 
who applied healing paint to the 
faded houses of Oxford, Mississippi 
while writing novels in which dis- 
integration and order formed a dia- 
lectic, Stevens insures against acci- 
dents with one hand while employing 
the other at the riskiest of arts. 

The measure of his poetic achieve- 
ment is in the beautiful unity of 
even the least of his verses; in a frag- 
mentary and unesthetic time, he has 
given us an esthetic structure which, 
like that of Henry James, bears the 
most pertinent analogies to a moral 
order. 

William Van O’Connor, author of 
Sense and Sensibility in Modern 
Poetry and editor of the American 
Quarterly, sets down Stevens’s themes, 
ideas and techniques with the dogged 
sort of literal thoroughness that can 
only be described as pedantic. This 
is unfortunate, for Mr. O’Connor is 
a man of taste and sensitivity, and 
on the right side; but his study is 
likely to frighten away the non- 
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Reviewed by T. L. Berger 


Contributor to “New-Story,” “Intro” 
and other journals and anthologies 


specialist reader at whom, according 
to his preface, he has aimed. 

Despite the closeness with which 
he follows the Stevens texts—every 
page in this book is embellished with 
numerous quotations—Mr. O’Connor 
seldom lingers over any one poem 
long enough to give a sufficient ac- 
count of its riches. His remarks on 
the noted “Emperor of Ice-Cream” 
are in point. While he finds in 


Call the roller of big cigars, 

The muscular one, and bid 
him whip 

In kitchen cups concupis- 
cent curds 


the erotic connotation of the pen- 
ultimate word, he ignores the unmis- 
takable sexual symbolism of virtually 
all the verbs and nouns in the first 
stanza, which, set over against the 
death symbols of the second stanza, 
provide much of the poem’s force 
and meaning. 

This poem, incidentally, is in itself 
an excellent refutation of the occa- 
sional irresponsible charge that Ste- 
vens is a kind of ingrown occupant 
of the ivory tower simply because of 
the precision of his language; the 
brilliance of the prima facie ostenta- 
tious language is created here with 
the utmost moral fastidiousness, and 
the significance of the poem is, with 
all good poetry, at once ethical, 
social and metaphysical. 


The true work of art, Stevens says 
in his essay “Imagination as Value,” 
“is time and ... is place, as these 
perfect themselves”; and he has al- 
ways stressed the primacy of the 
imagination in the assessment of 
reality. The esthetic imagination 
deals with nothing if not time and 
place and fact, and the “tune upon 
the blue guitar” is “of things exactly 
as they are.” 

Because of this coming-to-terms 
with fact, Stevens can assert that art 
transforms nature, as he does in 
“Anecdote of the Jar,” with none of 
the schoolboy’s defiance of Whistler’s 
“Ten-O’clock Lecture”; and _ his 
championing of illusions, fiction and 
artifice as clues to, rather than in 
opposition to, reality spurns the naive 
obscurantism and science-hating of 
Wilde. It would be a mistake to say 
that the dandyism of Stevens is not 
in some way histrionic, but it is cer- 
tainly not the histrionism of Salome. 

The most useful parts of Mr. 
O’Connor’s study are his commentary 
on Stevens’s fragmentary prose writ- 
ings, which are made up chiefly of 
public lectures, contributions to sym- 
posia, reviews, etc., and on the two 
verse plays published in Poetry dur- 
ing 1916 and 1917 and never re- 
printed. The bibliography, too, is 
valuable. But all this is scholarship 
and not the discursive criticism 
which Stevens’s poetry demands. 





The Russian Economy 


Russia’s Soviet Economy. 
By Harry Schwartz. 
Prentice-Hall. 592 pp. $6.65. 


NEVER BEFORE in this country has 
research into internal Soviet develop- 
ments been as intensive and as well 
organized as it is now. Despite (or, 
perhaps, because of) the Kremlin’s 
secrecy, the number of important 
studies on the Soviet economy is 
steadily. The American 
Council of Learned Societies has 
made several Soviet textbooks avail- 
able, including The History of the 
National Economy of Russia to the 
1917 Revolution by Peter Lyash- 
chenko, The Economic Geography of 
the U.S.S.R. by S. S. Balzak, V. F. 
Vasyutin, and Y. G. Feigin, and 
Natural Regions of the U.S.S.R. by 
L. S. Berg. Of course, these books 
bear the Communist ideological im- 


growing 


primatur, but intelligent readers can 
overcome this handicap. Among the 
new independent studies, the most 
outstanding are Naum Jasny’s unique 
The Socialized Agriculture of the 
U.S.S.R., ‘and, of course, the great 
basic work of Vladimir Gsovski, Sov- 
iet Civil Law. 

Harry Schwartz’s Russia’s Soviet 
Economy is a worthwhile addition to 
this literature. Mr. Schwartz is pro- 
fessor of economics at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, but is perhaps better known 
as the New York Times’s analyst of 
Soviet affairs. In this book, he at- 
tempts—and, on the whole, success- 
fully—-to show the Soviet economy in 
operation, in flux, and to present it 
dynamically against a geographical 
and historical background. Of course, 
such a work could not be completely 
based on original research, and so 
Mr. Schwartz has compiled the exist- 
ing literature, and supplemented it 
with his own research. The result is 
an interesting mixture of journalism 
and scholarship. 

If Mr. Schwartz has a limitation, 
it is in confining his discussion to 
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Reviewed by Solomon M. Schwarz 
Contributor to many economic 
periodicals and scholarly journals 


the economic plane even when eco- 
nomic events are deeply influenced by 
political developments. The most 
striking case, as might be expected, 
is that of agricultural collectivization, 
which is explained as the “only way 
out of the ever more menacing grain 
crisis, and is described as one of the 
“major revolutionary achievements.” 
Collectivization was the “only way 
out,” indeed—but in a political, not 
an economic, sense. As _ Jasny, 
Gsovski and others have shown, col- 
lectivization was the “only way” to 
maintain the Communist dictatorship. 
The progress and growing prosperity 
of the farmers during the 1920s 
would have produced strong pres- 
sures toward the democratization of 
the entge political system, if it had 


not been halted by force. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Schwartz overlooks 
such political factors in his economic 
study, and thus he can recognize “the 
absolute necessity for the Soviet gov- 
ernment to overcome the individ- 
ualism and lack of planned control 
of agriculture if economic progress 
was to proceed at the rate desired.” 
This “objective” statement is a half- 
truth. The Communists did have to 
overcome their lack of control over 
the farmers; “economic progress,” as 
later events showed, was a propa- 
ganda excuse, not an aim or a reality. 
Despite such handicaps, this is a 
highly informative, vividly written 
and provocative book—all in all, an 
important addition to American lit- 
erature on the Russian economy. 





Creative Forces at Work 


Men of Good Hope. 
By Daniel Aaron. 
Oxford. 329 pp. $4.00. 


IN THE contemporary climate of 
uncertainty and insecurity, it is good 
to be reminded by this author that 
the springs of optimism and construc- 
tive faith in the United States are in 
fact deep and rich. Here we have an 
interpretation of the contribution to 
progressive American thought of 
nine well-known personalities who 
have left their mark upon the unfold- 
ing American tradition. 

This useful biographical reminder 
of noteworthy and wholesome intel- 
lectual and spiritual influences in our 
land in the last century deserves a 
wide and sympathetic reading. We 
may wonder at the omission of cer- 
tain individuals and the inclusion of 
others; but the total effect of reading 
about these men of good hope is one 


Reviewed by Ordway Tead 
Chairman, New York City 
Board of Higher Education 


of a realization of forces and re- 
sources at work in our society which 
still carry into the present their 
creative and buoyant momentum. 
My major reservation is that the 
final chapter of evaluation conveys 
a sense of discouragement about the 
present scene which seems less than 
warranted. The author’s characteriza- 
tion of what he calls the “reformist- 
progressive tradition” in its present 
phase seems both too casual and too 
limited in its vision of the facts. One 
could have wished that before publi- 
cation the author had allowed his 
final chapter to have been seasoned 
by further reflection, so that the book 
would have appropriately concluded 
on the note of fine idealism which 
animates its earlier chapters. 
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History in the Service of a Party 


England: Past, Present and Future. 
By Douglas Jerrold. 
Norton. 341 pp. $4.00. 


THIS IS A PERSONAL COMMENTARY 
on English history by an English 
editor, publisher and historian. The 
title of the book promises more than 
it contains, because the commentary 
on the past stops with the outbreak 
of World War II, and the present and 
future are considered in the 63 pages 
of the two concluding chapters. One 
of these is devoted to an assessment 
of the England of 1950 as a world 
power and the other to a diatribe 
against British Socialism. 

Winston Churchill once said that 
“The use of recriminating about the 
past is to enforce effective action at 
the present.” But useful recrimina- 
tion is possible only when men have 
substantially similar remembrances 
of things past. One of the objectives 
of this book seems to be to destroy 
this basis for useful recrimination. 

For example, Jerrold tells us that 
“The only shadow of foundation for 
the charge that the Conservative 
party was responsible for the inter- 
their 
abandonment of the tariff policy in 
the face of the Liberal and Labor 
parties’ opposition.” According to 
him, Stanley Baldwin initiated the 
welfare state and laid its firm foun- 
dations with the assistance of Neville 
Chamberlain, who solved the housing 
shortage in the inter-war years, and 
Winston Churchill, who made his 
contribution as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. One begins to appreciate 
Aneurin Bevan’s recent remark that 
a free National Health Service “only 
had to last a few more years to be- 
come a part of our traditions, and 
then traditionalists would have 
claimed the credit for all of it.” 

The welfare state under socialism, 
however, says Jerrold, is “funda- 
mentally different” from the welfare 
state under the private enterprise sys- 
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tem. While the latter assures the na- 
tion against bankruptcy, because it 
provides an upward limit to govern- 
ment spending, in terms of what it 
can afford to pay and yet remain an 
efficient productive system, socialism 
leads to national bankruptcy because 
it is determined that “whoever shall 
pay for the ever-increasing costs of 
the welfare state, it shall not be the 
working-class consumer.” 

Jerrold is not quite as charitable 
about the Conservative party leaders’ 
record on foreign policy in the Thir- 
ties. But he insists that the Labor 
Opposition was equally to blame for 
the policy of appeasement. Only 
Winston Churchill and Lord Salis- 
bury are exonerated. Ernest Bevin 
and the clear stand of the Labor 
party after 1935 are not deemed 
worthy of mention. 

Although Jerrold is certain that 
ultimate judgment cannot yet be 
passed on the “Munich men,” he has 
no hesitation in finally assessing the 
Attlee Government. It is totalitarian 
and, he explains, Churchill’s 1945 
prediction that a Socialist government 
“would have to fall back on some 
form of Gestapo” merely adorned 
this basic truth with the usual 


Churchillian rhetoric. To support 
this charge, Jerrold deserts history 
for prophecy. Ignoring the experience 
of Britain under Labor party rule 
during the past six years, he portrays 
his vision of the inevitable future of 
socialism. 

To Jerrold, the root cause of all 
evil in the world, of which socialism 
is merely one manifestation, is mod- 
ern man’s striving for progress and 
enlightenment. He looks with nostal- 
gia upon the thirteenth century, his 
“century of fulfilment,” and despairs 
of everything that has happened 
since. Jerrold’s history may serve 
some purpose as an antidote to the 
liberal histories which tell man’s 
story in terms of inevitable and con- 
tinuous progress toward the good. 
But Jerrold’s outlook is no less futile 
than that of the “doughface progres- 
sive.” By equating secularism with 
revolution, he does not advance his 
professed aim of infusing politics 
with Christian morality. 

The most irritating aspect of this 
book is that Jerrold should compro- 
mise the integrity of his philosophy 
of history by putting it squarely at 
the service of Britain’s Conservative 
party. 
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LIST 


NE OF THE WORST ASPECTS of 
bei civilization is the com- 
plete passivity on the part of the 
public. Today, men have reached 
such a point that nobody is capable 
of actively planning his own enter- 
tainment. Everything has to be pre- 
sented on a prefabricated platter. 
of the 
cultural facets that is hit hardest by 
this attitude. While fifty years ago 
music-making in the home was still 


Music seems to be one 


a common practice in America, today 
it has disappeared completely. Ad- 
mittedly, the music played then was 
not of very high caliber, while today 
many listen to excellent music on 
records. But a more intimate con- 
nection with art is certainly estab- 
lished by playing or singing even a 
simple hymn tune than by listening 
to the most involved Beethoven string 
quartet. 

To complain about this state of 
development is probably just as use- 
less as to implore parents to give 
their children an active musical edu- 
cation. For in those cases where 
such education is given, we see the 
children grow up into monsters who 
are not satisfied to be well-educated, 
all-around citizens, but feel compelled 
to put their training to immediate 
professional use whether they have 
talent or not. Hence the great num- 
ber of composers with nothing to 
say, critics without an ounce of 
perception, and instrumentalists with 
a toné that makes one shudder. 

Every little girl who once had 
the misfortune to dip her fingers into 
paint feels it her sacred duty to put 
on blue jeans, move to Greenwich 


By Kurt List 


Public Passivity 
And the Artist 


Village and become a professional. 
The result is not simple mediocrity— 
mediocrity would be acceptable, for 
it is the multitude of many average 
artists that usually brings forth a 
major genius—but a level so low that 
no true artist can actually exist any 
It is the characteristic of the 
bad artist—sit venia verbo—that he 


more, 


pays no attention to anybody else’s 
art, including that of the masters. It 
is difficult to believe, but I know a 
Princeton graduate in composition 
who has never heard a Mozart opera 
and a composer who is a Guggen- 
heim winner, but whose knowledge of 
Beethoven is extremely scant. 

What is worse, it is these people 
who, after having taken one course of 
music appreciation, set themselves 
up as the final arbiters in matters 
of music. When they hear a work— 
and not necessarily a new one, but 
even an established masterpiece—it 
is not “I do not like or understand 
it,” but “This work is no good.” 

Hand in hand with this goes the 
attitude that art is a field just like 
any other, the artist is nothing spe- 
cial and, if he says he is, he is only 
a throwback to the days of romanti- 
cism or the fin de siécle. 

But the artist is different. It is in 
the nature of his craft that he must 
be more sensitive, more receptive to 
currents not felt by others. In short, 
he is an organism that functions in 
quite different ways from the average 
human being. There is no doubt 
that, in our modern climate of cold- 
ness, disrespect and the quest for 
“businesslike” behavior on all fronts, 


‘the artist is going to freeze to death. 


No writer ever had it so good finan. 
cially as now, yet there was no time 
when there were fewer substantial 
writers. Composers have only to put 
three notes on paper and the New 
York Philharmonic snaps them up, 
but where is the quality of music of 
even a Rachmaninoff today? To be 
a critic, all you have to do is talk 
about social conditions or the father 
image and—one, three—the 
intellectual magazines print you 
whether you know the work you are 
writing about or not. 

Is it then any wonder that the 
true artist has turned wholly to him- 
self, has absented himself completely 
from society, and that we have very 
little opportunity today to hear what 
is really significant in modern crea- 
tion? And does it not follow that, 
in a few decades, this complete 
isolation must result in an end to 
wholesome creation? For even the 


two, 


strongest will and genius cannot sur- 
vive in a climate in which his work 
is put on a par with “the genius of 
business administration” or the dilet- 
tante utterances of Greenwich Village 
juveniles. 

And when you consider this, it is 
difficult to decide whether to wish 
for complete passivity on the part 
of the public, a passivity which at 
least leaves the artist alone, or for 
a pseudo-activity which only leads 
to complete contempt for the true 
artist’s work. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Takes Issue with Points 
In Recent AVC Article 


I should like to congratulate Daniel James for 
the excellent article he THe NEw 
LEADER [June 11] about the recent convention 
of the American Veterans Committee. 

I would also like to comment on his interpre- 
tation of the AVC International Affairs debates. 

There are no permanent groups within AVC 
any more and Dan James errs when he imagines 
a Democratic party-NPC group on the one hand 
and a collection of pacifists, etc., on the other. 
After the camp of Joseph Stalin, the camp of 
the Democratic party is where I could be least 
likely to be found. I think that is true of most 
of my fellow members on the National Planning 
Committee. As for the “neo-Wallaceites,” the 
AVC variety Mr. James visualizes must be an 
improvement on the original—for at no time 
was there any debate or difference of opinion 
among the delegates concerning either the ruth- 
less aggression or the reactionary, repressive, 
pernicious nature of the Soviet Government. 

AVC is opposed to Communism—every last 
member of us. We want to see the threat of 
Soviet aggression met by firm, united and intelli- 
gent action on the part of the democratic nations 
of the world. But we fervently hope that A- 
bombs and war itself may not have to be the 


wrote in 


solution. Unlike the darling of the jingoists, 
MacArthur, we don’t seek war. 
And unlike the crass superpatriots and 


“liberal” opportunists seeking immediate and 
temporary advantages, we in AVC abhor work- 
ing pacts with Peron, Franco, Tito, the minions 
of the China Lobby and all the assorted little 
anti-democrats we’re about to embrace. We are 
fearful of coddling Nazis and rebuilding a Nazi 
war machine, because we should hate to have to 
force the Editors of THe New LEApEr to stir 
us up into a lather of righteous indignation as 
we prepare for World War IV—this time against 
the neo-Nazis. 

We in AVC look with hope toward our 
democratic allies in Britain, in the Scandinavian 
countries, in Western Europe; we look toward 
the underprivileged nations of Asia and Africa 
for a worldwide democratic coalition against 
Stalin—but a coalition of equal allies in a just 
cause and not mere 
States to be used as pawns at the will of any 
general. 

We should like our country, through noble 
efforts in the UN, to win the confidence of the 
world by an enlightened policy of action to 
relieve suffering and to right old wrongs. 

We should like to see the Soviet Union forced 
by the irresistible power of determined, demo- 
cratic nations arrayed to resist aggression, turn 
inevitably toward frenetic actions against its 


satellites of the United 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


own unfortunate people so that Stalinism might 
be destroyed by Stalin’s first victims—the Rus- 
sian people. 

I have no fear for AVC. We will not fall 
into anyone’s snares—those of “peacemongers” 
or “warmongers.” With the help of men like 
Charles Bolte, Gil Harrison, Michael Straight, 
Bernard Bellush, Gus Tyler and Daniel James, 
AVC will remain independent, fearless and, of 
course, indestructible. 

New York City Mickey LEVINE 

Member, National Administrative Committee 

American Veterans Committee 


I agree with Mickey Levine that “there are no 
permanent groups within AVC any more,” and 
am sorry if my article gave the opposite impres- 
sion. But at the convention, two tentative forma- 
tions did exist, and one, despite Mr. Levine’s 
disclaimer, did follow pretty much the foreign- 
policy line of the Truman Administration. Also, 
it is not accurate to say that “at no time” did the 
delegates disagree on Soviet policy, because I 
personally attended sessions where the Clifford 
Dancer group presented a written statement 
underplaying or ignoring Soviet aggression alto- 
gether; this statement was later amended, as a 
result of heavy opposition, to conform to the 
majority belief that the Soviets are the chief 
menace to peace. 

I know that “every last member” of AVC is 
opposed to Communism, having myself worked 
with them to throw out the Communists; and I 
know that AVC is also opposed to Franco, Peron, 
Tito and all other two-bit despots. But since the 
Kremlin brand of totalitarianism is far more 
dangerous than any other, and since it is im- 
perative to crush it lest it engulf the world in 
war, I would like to see AVC—as well as other 
liberal groups—concentrate more of its energies 
on the primary goal of destroying Stalinism. 
Specifically, as I concluded in my article, AVC 
could render invaluable service to humanity and 
to peace by taking up Senator MacMahon’s pro- 
posal to join hands with veterans behind the 
Tron Curtain in a union of free brotherhood. If 
AVC embarked upon such a project, I feel certain 
that it would enlist not only the imagination of 
Americans, but also their financial support. 

DANIEL JAMES 


Recent Blanshard Advertisement 
Draws Comment from Readers 


I was most shocked and disappointed when 
I turned to the back cover of your May 14 
issue to discover that you had accepted an 
advertisement on Paul Blanshard’s new book. 

I enjoy THE New LEapeER and consider it to 
be a leader in a courageous battle for freedom, 
and against totalitarianism and aggression. I 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


assumed also that THE New LEADER was 
against bigotry in any form. I am sure that you 
would not take advertising from Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s publisher, or from Ku Klux Klan- 
published material, or any other efforts to 
peddle naked bigotry and prejudice as directed 
against Jews, Negroes, Catholics, or other 
minority groups. Blanshard is cut out of the 
same cloth as these others, and I protest most 
energetically against THe New LEADER con- 
tributing to the spread of his propaganda, and 
of his infamous publisher, the Beacon Press. 
San Francisco AntHoNY T. BouscAREN 
Associate Professor of Political Science, 
University of San Francisco 


The full-page advertisement appearing in the 
May 14 New Leaper for Paul Blanshard’s new 
book makes it seem desirable to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to a couple of other vol- 
umes which may serve to present the other 
side of the story, and do it in a somewhat more 
objective fashion than is Mr. Blanshard’s cus- 
tom. For the truly unfortunate thing about Mr. 
Blanshard’s charges is not that they are made 
so frequently in liberal circles, but rather that 
so few of those who have read them have any 
acquaintance with the Catholic replies to them. 
In view of the truly liberal reputation and 
policy of THe New LEaper, it would seem that 
your magazine is in a particularly effective po- 
sition to constitute itself a meeting place for 
exchange of differences between Catholics and 
liberals. More than anything else at the present 
day, when our nation is threatened by a totali- 
tarianism inimical to the interests of both 
Catholics and liberals, there is a need to bring 
these two groups together for a free discussion 
and common understanding of their points of 
agreement and of difference. Why not consider 
the possibility, therefore, of having a series of 
articles on the subject of the Catholic Church 
and democracy contributed by some fair-minded 
liberal on the one side and by some liberal 
Catholic on the other? 

The two books that I should like to recom- 
mend for those who have read Mr. Blanshard’s 
books and who may wish to secure a broad 
perspective of the Church against which to 
assess the value of Mr. Blanshard’s charges are 
The Spirit of Catholicism, by Karl Adam, and 
A Popular History of the Church, by Philip 
Hughes. Both of these books are classics in 
their field, and are written by men with a full 
awareness of the needs of the present day; 
they examine the significance of the Church’s 
teaching, and its past and present history, in 
the full light of the contemporary situation. 
Neither book has been written to answer spe- 


cific charges against the Church, but for that 
reason they are all the more effective in pro- 
viding that larger view of Catholicism which 
critics like Mr. Blanshard are so prone to 
neglect. 


Philadelphia Joun J. Mutioy 


To set at rest the minds of Dr. Bouscaren 
and any other readers who happen to frown 
upon our acceptance of advertising for Paul 
Blanshard’s new book, may we reaffirm that 
such acceptance in no way constitutes editorial 
endorsement of the book. We continue to be 
just as strenuous in our opposition to totali- 
tarianism, aggression and bigotry as we ever 
were, and will never permit ourselves to be 
influenced in the slightest by advertisers, no 
matter who they are. It is our business policy 
to accept any advertisement that is not scurri- 
lous, defamatory, pornographic, subversive, or 
in any other manner conducive to the destruc- 
tion of American standards of morality. We 
agree with Dr. Bouscaren that this policy would 
not permit us to accept advertising from Gerald 
L. K. Smith, the KKK or the Communist party; 
but we submit that Mr. Blanshard’s book, how- 
ever strongly one may take issue with it, cannot 
fairly be bracketed with those forces. 

As for Mr. Mulloy’s suggestion that we devote 
space to a series of articles on the Catholic 
Church and democracy, we think it so worth- 
while that we shall try to put it into operation 
as soon as possible ——Eb. 


Says Labor Party Leaders 
Always Fought Communism 


My friend David J. Dallin strays into ab- 
stractions when suggesting [THE New LeapERr, 
May 14] that the British Labor Government 
came into being “as the result of an almost 
universal desire to continue the alliance be- 
tween democracy and Communism, and to find 
a means of peaceful co-existence with the 
Soviet Union.” Careful analysis of the 1945 
election showed that over 90 per cent of the 
voters did not even consider foreign affairs in 
their decision; and, indeed, the 1945 Labor 
Government and the Welfare State were obvi- 
ously results of an essentially British historical 
development which can be traced back to the 
Chartists and even earlier. 

As for the British Labor leaders, in 1945 
Bevin and Morrison and the TUC chiefs were 
seasoned opponents of Communism. One should 
not forget that in 1946-47 Ernest Bevin was 
opposing Soviet expansion in Europe while 
Secretary of State Byrnes, on behalf of the 
U.S., was still fumbling for a round-table deal. 
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And the Stalinists have never failed to realize 
that the British Labor Government and the re- 
habilitation under British guidance of the Ger- 
man trade-union movement and Social Demo- 
cratic party have been the main obstacle to the 
spread of Communist influence to the working 
class of Northwest Europe. 

To say that Nye Bevan has “actually fol- 
lowed the pro-Soviet line” is also quite incor- 
rect; has Mr. Dallin not read the Cominform 
attacks against Bevan’s policy? Nor should 
it be forgotten that it was Nye Bevan who in 
1944-45 almost alone opposed the Yalta agree- 
ment at a time when Conservatives and Liberals 
everywhere welcomed it. Lastly, as I said in a 
previous article, there is some likelihood of a 
Conservative victory at the next election. But 
such a victory is by no means certain. And even 
if Labor loses the election, I feel it will be 
only by a small margin. This is a very conserva- 
tive country, even where such a matter as the 
adherence of British workers to their Labor 
party is concerned. 
Little Chalfont, England T. R. Fyvev 
Swaddling Controversy 

Rages On and On 


Answering Margaret Isherwood’s letter [THE 
New Leaper, April 23], may I say that I have 
seen plenty of Italian babies swaddled with 
their arms inside the swaddling-band? As to 
“how Russian infants are treated to silence 
their crying,” American infants also are often- 
times no strangers to the pacifier. But if any- 
one imagines that a crying baby can be forcibly 
silenced by “plugging” its mouth with any- 
thing short of a gag, I invite him to try. 

“Unverified hypotheses” is right. 

Buffalo, N. Y. C. I. CLaFLINn 


Charges We Defend ‘Specious’ 
Liberalism in ‘Nation’ Suit 
I am considerably encouraged to know that 
the Nation has brought suit for libel against 
your magazine. In such times as these, when 
past or present identification as a Communist 
places any citizen in jeopardy, I sincerely hope 
the Nation will be able to force upon you the 


necessity of being a little more careful in your 
well-worn practice of labeling as Communist 
anything and everyone who does not whole- 
heartedly subscribe to your very personal and 
specious brand of liberalism. 

I am interested in the way you have attempted 
to becloud the issue through letters you have 
selected for publication in THE New LEapeEr. 
As you very well understand, the Nation is not 
bringing the suit against you for any differences 
of political opinion. You are being sued be- 
cause you published Mr. Clement Greenberg’s 
statement that the words of Mr. Alvarez del 
Vayo “consistently echo the interests of that 
regime [the U.S.S.R.],” and because the overall 
and unmistakable implication of Mr. Green- 
berg’s letter is that the editors of the Nation 
are agents of the Soviet Government. The 
manner in which you have used your corre- 
spondence columns to personally malign Miss 
Freda Kirchwey and Mr. del Vayo is unparal- 
led by anything I have ever seen in journalism. 

Contrary to your contention that no editor 
has the right to refuse publication to a dis- 
senting letter, I am convinced that you have a 
perfect right to exercise editorial choice. I 
should like to inquire, however: Is this the only 
letter you have thus far received which con- 
demns your attack on the Nation? I have seen 
none published in your magazine. Be that as 
it may, I shall not cry “Censorship!” if this 
letter does not appear in THE New LEapER; 
I shall simply understand that you did not 
consider it appropriate to the project of self- 
justification to which your letters columns are 
currently committed. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Basi MITCHELL 


Had Reader Mitchell been watching our letter 
columns as closely as he claims he has, he 
would have observed that on April 16—almost 
two months before his letter came in—we 
published a letter by Mr. Herbert Leader taking 
issue with us in our controversy with the Nation. 
We have been unable to oblige Mr. Mitchell 
with more con letters because his and Mr. 
Leader’s are the only ones we have received 
thus far.—Eb. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Problem Remains 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS produced some clearcut major 
results that should gratify free men, but left unsolved 
basic problems that can plague if not paralyze future 
governments. The positive gains, as we see them, are: 

1. Above all, the extremes of Gaullism and Commu- 
nism were rejected. Together, de Gaulle’s RPF and the 
Communist party obtained only 40 per cent of the total 
vote and perhaps one-third of the National Assembly’s 
627 seats. The RPF, gaining far fewer than the 150 seats 
it had anticipated, can neither form a government nor 
overthrow any. Most gratifying, the CP’s popular vote 
fell by 10 per cent and its parliamentary strength by 
nearly 80 seats—thus it will not be able to block crucial 
defense measures. Even a Gaullist-Communist combina- 
tion is no longer a real threat on the parliamentary plane. 

2. The center parties registered modest but important 
gains. The Socialists, who have been steadily losing 
ground, reversed that trend, at least temporarily, by win- 
ning a handful of new seats. The Radicals also made a 
surprising comeback. The Catholic MRP, however, 
dropped almost 80 seats, mostly to de Gaulle; this means 
that it has been reduced to its liberal core and will not 
continue as the senior partner in the moderate coalition. 
The “Fourth Force,” comprising three groups which lie 
somewhere between de Gaulle and the center, won 100 
seats and, under Paul Reynaud’s astute generalship, must 
now be reckoned with as a formidable balance of power. 

3. The French people overwhelmingly repudiated the 
CP’s pro-Sovietism and anti-Americanism, de Gaulle’s 
super-nationalism, and the queer phenomenon known as 
“neutralism”; by the same token, they endorsed the North 
Atlantic Treaty and, in general, the movement to rearm 
and defend the free world against Communist aggression. 
These were the most important results of the elections 
since they indicate that France is resolved to remain a 
bulwark of freedom. The trend on domestic issues is by 
no means as clear or as hopeful; indeed, here confusion 
and chaos still reign. 

The central failure of France’s postwar governments is 
that they have proven unable or unwilling to rehabilitate 
the country’s economic and social life. The average 
Frenchman is underpaid, underhoused, underclothed . . . 
and overtaxed. He demonstrated some hope and faith in 
the ability of democracy to give him a better existence, 
by voting in the moderate parties. But all too many of 
his compatriots voted Communist or Gaullist, not because 
they favor Soviet totalitarianism or nationalistic author- 
itarianism, but because their miserable plight impelled 
them to register a protest against the status quo. This 


problem—essentially one of increasing the purchasing 
power of the people and the productivity of the economic 
system—is now compounded by the emergence of a 
strong conservative bloc, the Fourth Force, which will re 
sist economic innovation and will oppose needed wage 
increases while seeking higher (general) taxes. 

If the Fourth Force acts en bloc in favor of an antedi- 
luvian social and economic program, the moderates must 
fail again to carry out reforms, and mass dissatisfaction 
may erupt, next time, in the form of extremist-sponsored 
direct action. Already, the CP hints it will resort to 
strikes, which need not be won in order to be crippling; 
and Gaullist spokesmen threaten to oppose the formation 
of a stable government in the hope of forcing a new 
election that will put them in power. Another series of 
domestic crises stemming fundamentally from general 
discontent with outmoded social and economic institv- 
tions can, by engendering industrial chaos and spiritual 
demoralization, nullify France’s newly demonstrated will 
to contribute to the free world’s defense against Commu- 
nism abroad. 

Thus—as Sal Tas writes in a remarkably prescient 
article written before the elections (see page 2) —the cen- 
tral problem of bringing about a “national revival” still 
remains. 


The Economy Wreckers 


“This is a time of national danger. The welfare of 
all of us is at stake. If inflation gets away from us, and 
wrecks our savings and ruins our economy, it would 
be the easiest victory the Kremlin coud ask for. Com- 
munist Russia would win the whole world to totalitar- 
ianism without firing a shot.” 

MANY PEOPLE may not have been aware of it before 
but, as the President made clear in an extraordinary 
speech eleven days ago, from which the above is quoted, 
the struggle against Communism can just as easily be lost 
on the economic home front as on any political or eco- 
nomic battlefield abroad. 

Fully 20 per cent of our total national production is 
going into the defense effort; as the pace of rearming the 
free world steps up, the percentage of our gross output 
devoted to defense will increase proportionately. But 
already inflation has added $7 billion to the cost of de- 
fense in a single year; if prices continue to rise, the com- 
ing year will see the taxpayer digging down into his 
pocket for another $7 billion plus the new price rises— 
all in addition to a defense-spending burden that is huge 
enough now and is certain to grow bigger. 

There is stupendous irony in this situation. The irony 
consists, first, in the fact that the overburdened taxpayer 
is of course paying not only for his own defense but for 
that of the overstuffed profiteer—who is primarily re- 
sponsible for inflation—as well. Second, this same profit- 
eer, in the guise of a respectable-sounding lobby, pressures 
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constantly for tax reductions (for himself) in the name 
of a “balanced budget” at the same time as he makes 
tax increases necessary. Finally, the profiteer, now oper- 
ating as a “free enterpriser,” consistently opposes foreign- 
aid programs designed to shore up the economies of 
friendly or potentially friendly nations, on the grounds 
that such programs are too “costly,” although the $7 
billion increase in defense costs that he has brought about 
could alone finance a grandiose Point Four program. 
Fortunately, the profiteers have not been having it en- 
tirely their own way. The January price-freeze has at 
least held off further price increases, and in some in- 
stances has had the effect of causing price reductions. In 
one important case, beef, Price Stabilizer Michael 
DiSalle’s recent order may bring down the price from 
152 per cent of parity to 125 per cent. But there is little 
room for equanimity on this score, for the cattlegrowers 
have threatened a “strike” that could create a severe 
shortage in beef (then in other meats), and this would 
not only bring many a family close to starvation but 
would, later, shoot meat prices up to literally astronom- 
ical levels. The problem in this one area alone, then, de- 
mands a speedy and efficient price-control solution— 


“ 


accompanied by power to deal out severe penalties to law- 
breakers—or we face the prospect of economic civil war 
that could, as the President emphasized, wreck our econ- 
omy and cause the surrender of the free world to Soviet- 
ism. 

The big-interest lobbies made new headway when the 
House Banking and Currency Committee voted, 12-11, to 
cancel rollbacks on beef scheduled for August 1 and 
October 1 that would have given the consumer beef at 10 
cents less per pound. But the consumer can come back at 
the inflationeers by urging his Senator or Representative 
to vote on June 30 for the anti-inflation amendments to 
the Defense Production Act. 


| What Price McCarthy? 


Ir McCartHyisM continues to depend much longer up- 
on McCarthy for nourishment, its demise is in sight. 
Wisconsin’s gift to the lunatic school of politics failed 
to impress even his more ardent newspaper supporters 
when, the other day, he attempted to make an amalgam 
between General Marshall and Generalissimo Stalin, for 
the press almost unanimously played down the Senator’s 
60,000-word fulmination. But the Congressional Record, 
we note, has preserved McCarthy’s every precious word 
for posterity—at exorbitant cost to the contemporary 
taxpayer. If we were running against the Northern “Sen- 
ator Claghorn” next fall, we would tote up the price per 





page of that speech to the taxpayer and print up copies of 
the bill and distribute them among Wisconsin voters—we 
are certain they will want to rescue the rest of us tax- 
payers from McCarthyite extravagance. 
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From the Editorial Rooms of the BEACON PRESS, 
for 49 years atop Beacon Hill in Boston 


For your information, for your appraisal— 


Blanshard PRO AND CON 


PRO: from Newsweek 


“ | .. The two books [*] should be 
read together. Blanshard’s attack 
has nothing in common with the 
bigotry, the appeals to prejudice, 
or the superstitions that have dis- 
graced American political writing 
on the subject since the days of the 
Know-Nothing Party. He writes 
with evident sincerity, with con- 
siderable scholarship, and always 
distinguishes between Catholicism 
as a religion and the church as an 
organization. The target of his at- 
tack is not the religion, but the au- 
thoritarian spirit of the organiza- 
tion, which he holds to be feudal 
and monarchical, stemming from 


*AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER. 176,000 copies 
in print. At all bookstores. $3.50. 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, 
AND CATHOLIC POWER. Just pub- 
lished. 55,000 in print and in press. 
At all bookstores. $3.50. 


Constantine rather than the teach- 
ings of Christ, evolving out of Eu- 
ropean conditions and habits of 
thought, and retrogressive in terms 
of American democracy. ... 
“Communism, Democracy, and 
Catholic Power is a study of au- 
thoritarian thought and practice 
as exemplified by the Communists 
and the political side of the church. 
It consists of thirteen chapters, one 
on the Kremlin’s structure of 
power followed by one on the 
Vatican’s structure of power, one 
on the Kremlin’s thought control 
followed by one on the Vatican’s 
thought control. Blanshard, of 
course, recognizes that there is a 
difference in kind between the two 
organizations, and while his pur- 
pose is plainly provocative, it does 
not seem basically unfriendly to 
Catholicism. He is rather contrast- 
ing the terrific increase in Com- 
munist authoritarianism with the 


Paul Blanshard 


steady decline of the Vatican’s au-| 
therity. ... 

*. . . Blanshard holds that the 
Vatican is a liability rather than 
an asset in the war against Com- 
munism. He also believes. that 
habitual, uncritical acceptance of 
superior authority leaves its fol- 
lowers unprepared to meet modern 
Communism... .” 

NEWSWEEK, MaAy 21, 1951 


CON: from an official spokesman for the Hierarchy, Msgr. Thomas J. McCarthy, 


director, Bureau of Information, National Catholic Welfare Conference 


*. . . Blanshard’s assumption that 
a distinction can be made between 
the church’s religious life and 
what he chooses to call her ‘system 
of power’ underlies the whole 
thesis of his book. Newsweek ac- 
cepts Blanshard’s assumption with- 
out question: ‘The target of his at- 
tack is not the religion, but the 
authoritarian spirit of the organi- 
zation... .’ 

“Actually, Blanshard’s target is 


CON: Daily Worker 


‘What Mr. Blanshard has done is 
to repeat every Trotzkyite, fascist 
and otherwise slander against the 
Soviet Union. Then when he has 
compiled this fake ‘record’ of So- 
viet ‘totalitarianism’ which no one 
may dispute on pains of being 
branded a subversive, Mr. Blan- 
shard triumphantly produces evi- 
dence of Vatican reaction and de- 
clares, in effect: If you oppose this 
when it’s Soviet, you must equally 
oppose it when it’s Catholic. ... 

“In order to veil the source of 
capitalist power in the U.S., the 
fountainhead of the war camp, Mr. 
Blanshard does not speak about 
monopoly control of the means of 
production. Instead he dithers that 


the Catholic religion. The ‘authori- 
tarian spirit’ which he fears and 
denounces derives from the stag- 
gering claims of the church her- 
self. 

‘What is that claim? She stands 
before the world as an independ- 
ent society, with a divine commis- 
sion to teach men the way to God. 
In exercising that commission, she 
presents a body of revealed truth, 
a sacramental system, a moral 


‘the majority have the right to de- 
termine our future by free choice 
based on free discussion with cer- 
tain inalienable rights guaranteed 
to minorities. Such freedom of 
choice is the only sacred thing in 
the unique mixture of nobility and 
egoism which we call Americanism, 
and it is the only thing which we 
have a right to use as a yardstick 
in measuring the Vatican and 
Kremlin.’ 

“Now that is just a not-very- 
unique mixture of mysticism and 
hogwash. 

“For elsewhere in his book a for- 
getful Mr. Blanshard, in his eager- 
ness to deal another blow to the 
Communists, let’s slip what his 


code, a program of education and 
the means for continuing her ad- 
ministration. She refuses to con- 
fine herself to the sacristy and to 
administer solely to the devotional 
needs of her followers. She insists 
that the claims of God must be 
honored as fully as the claims of 
Caesar; and she will not abdicate 
to Caesar in those things which 
pertain to God... .” 
LETTERS DEPARTMENT, 
NEWSWEEK, JUNE 4, 1951 


private definition of American de- 
mocracy really is. 

“He writes: ‘There is no such 
person in the whole Soviet educa 
tional system as a capitalist pro 
fessor, since, by definition, a capi- 
talist professor would be an enemy 
of the state. This latter fact is not 
ugpally emphasized by Commu- 
nists in the United States whe 
they demand freedom for anti- 
capitalist professors in American 
universities.’ Poor Mr. Blanshard! 
In one careless phrase he exposes 
the fact that he, like J. P. Morgan 
and Harry Truman, identifies capi- 
talism with democracy. But the 
American people do not 

THE COMMUNIST DAILY WORKER, 
MAY 28, 1951 











